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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 
HONORS  DR.  ESTEBAN  GIL  BORGES 
MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
OF  VENEZUELA 

Dr.  ESTEBAN  GIL  BORGES,  for  12  years  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  Secretary  of  the  Governing  Board, 
left  Washington  on  February  27  to  become  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Venezuela.  His  well  merited  reappointment  after  an 
interval  of  some  years  to  a  post  for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified 
was  the  occasion  of  congratulations  by  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  his  many  friends 
in  the  diplomatic,  government  and  social  circles  of  Washington.  A 
few  days  before  Dr.  Gil  Boi^es’  departure  for  Caracas,  he  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Governing  Board  at  the 
Pan  American  Union.  Yellow,  blue  and  red,  the  colors  of  the 
Venezuelan  flag  displayed  in  the  patio,  were  repeated  in  the  flowers 
decorating  the  table,  around  which  were  seated  the  following  members 
of  the  Board: 


Sefior  Dr.  Felipe  .\.  Espil,  Ambassador  of  the  .\rgentine  Republic  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board. 

Seftor  don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  Ambassador  of  Peru. 

Seftor  don  Manuel  Trucco,  Ambassador  of  Chile. 

Sefior  Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson  y  de  Jduregui,  Ambassador  of  Cuba. 

Sefior  Dr.  Adridn  Recinos,  Minister  of  Guatemala. 

Sefior  Dr.  Enrique  Finot,  Minister  of  Bolivia. 

Sefior  Dr.  Enrique  Bordenave,  Minister  of  Paraguay. 

Captain  Col6n  Eloy  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Ecuador. 

M.  Albert  Blanchet,  Minister  of  Haiti. 

Sefior  don  J.  Richling,  Minister  of  Uruguay. 

Sefior  Dr.  Hfictor  David  Castro,  Minister  of  El  Salvador. 

Sefior  don  Manuel  Ldpez  Pumarejo,  Minister  of  Colombia. 

Sefior  don  Andrfis  Pastoriza,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Sefior  Dr.  Henri  De  Bavle,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Nicaragua. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  was 
also  present  at  the  luncheon. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Chairman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  because  of  illness,  his  ex¬ 
pression  of  good  wishes  to  Dr.  Gil  Borges  was  read  by  Dr.  Rowe.  Mr. 
Hull  said: 

We  liave  assembled  today  to  do  honor  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  who  has  just  received  a  high  and  well  merited  distinction  in  his 
appointment  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Venezuela.  While  we  all  rejoice 
at  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  him,  there  is  mixed  therewith  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret  at  his  departure  from  the  Pan  American  Union. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  he  has  occupied  this  important  post,  he  has  proved 
himself  a  devoted  servant  in  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism.  In  the  fulfillment 
of  his  duties  he  has  given  evidence  of  ability  of  the  highest  order.  His  fine 
persotial  qualities  have  endeared  him  to  every  member  of  the  Board. 

On  this  occasion  I  wish  to  express  to  Dr.  Gil  Borges,  in  your  name  as  well  as 
in  my  own,  the  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  Board  for  the  important  service 
that  he  has  rendered  and  to  combine  therewith  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  important  duties  which  the  President 
of  Venezuela  has  entrusted  to  him. 

I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  extending  to  Dr.  Gil  Borges  our  best  wishes  for 
his  health  and  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  his  great  country. 

Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil,  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina  and  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board,  then  addressed  Dr.  Gil  Borges  in 
Spanish.  A  translation  of  his  remarks  follows: 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inflict  another  discourse  on  the  modesty  of  Dr.  Gil 
Borges. 

We  have  already  heard  Dr.  Rowe  read  the  remarks  prepared  by  our  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  him  faithfully  interpret 
the  feeling  of  us  all. 

Nevertheless,  we  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  association  with  Dr.  Gil  Borges 
in  the  labors  of  the  Governing  Board  can  not  and  should  not  let  him  leave  with¬ 
out  expressing  to  him  publicly  our  gratitude  for  his  coo|)eration — so  valuable  and 
intelligent,  so  generous  and  effective,  yet  always  veiled  by  his  scrupulous  and 
self-effacing  modesty. 

It  is  therefore  with  some  justifiable  selfishness  that  we  regret  his  departure 
from  the  Pan  American  Union. 

We  can  well  appreciate,  however,  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
in  entrusting  to  him  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Gil  Borges  takes  to 
that  post  the  store  of  his  rich  experience  in  this  institution,  in  daily  contact  with 
men  and  problems  of  all  our  nations;  and  above  all  he  takes  a  profound  sense  of 
eontinental  solidarity. 

We  may  be  consoled,  then,  by  the  thought  that  the  loss  of  his  collaboration 
here  will  be  amply  compensated  by  what  inter- American  relations  and  the  cause 
of  Pan  Americanism  will  gain  from  his  conduct  of  the  V’^cnezuelan  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Gentlemen:  I  ask  you  to  join  in  a  toast  to  the  success  of  Dr.  Gil  Borges,  in  the 
new  and  exacting  duties  which  he  is  soon  to  undertake. 

Dr.  Rowe  then  said: 

I  wish  to  add  just  a  word  to  the  eloquent  tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
services  which  Dr.  Gil  Borges  has  rendered  to  the  Pan  American  Union.  I  feel 
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under  a  s()ecial  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  constant  and  loyal  coo|>eration. 
During  the  twelve  years  that  we  have  worked  together,  his  broad  statesman-like 
outlook  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  functions  entrusted 
to  the  Union.  Venezuela  may  well  congratulate  herself  in  securing  for  the  high 
post  to  which  he  has  been  called  the  services  of  a  man  of  his  broad  vision  and  high 
ideals. 

To  these  expressions  of  heartfelt  appreciation  and  farewell,  Dr. 
Gil  Borges  replied  with  deep  feeling.  An  English  version  of  his 
words  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Vice  Chairuan,  Members  of  the  Governing  Board,  Mr.  Director 
General: 

In  the  name  of  my  country  and  my  Government,  I  beg  you  to  accept,  gentle¬ 
men,  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  this  manifestation  of  friendship  and  good  will  to 
their  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Permit  me  also  to  take  advantage  of  this 
propitious  occasion  to  express  my  personal  thanks  for  the  confidence,  kindness, 
and  friendship  with  which  you  have  honored  me  during  the  years  of  my  service 
at  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  results  of  the  work  accomplished  during  that 
time  have  enriched  my  experience,  and  my  treasured  memories  of  association 
with  the  eminent  men  who  have  represented  their  countries  on  the  Governing 
Board  have  increased  my  admiration  and  affection  for  our  American  nations  and 
my  appreciation  of  the  able  men  who  have  here  exemplified  the  culture  of  their 
countries. 

In  the  twelve  years  of  my  services  to  this  institution,  I  have  witnessed  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  inter-American  relations.  A  large 
part  of  its  history  was  written  at  the  table  of  this  Governing  Board,  around  which 
gathered  the  men  of  the  Americas  most  eminent  for  intelligence,  most  respected 
for  character,  and  best  prepared  by  experience.  At  the  sessions  of  the  Board  I 
have  seen  in  all  their  brilliance  the  thought  of  statesmen,  the  eloquence  of  orators, 
and  the  technical  knowledge  of  scientists.  In  the  radiant  warmth  of  their  minds 
and  the  fervor  of  their  hearts,  I  have  felt  a  growing  faith  in  the  destiny  of  America. 
By  means  of  the  unremitting  effort  of  the  Governing  Board,  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  come  to  be  a  symlwl  of  the  spirit  of  the  Americas,  a  tangible  expression 
of  a  civilization  mounting  to  a  historical  height  whence  may  be  discerned  a  future 
of  peace,  justice,  lilierty,  and  of  social  and  political  perfection  for  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere.  There  is  no  one  but  must  admire  the  builders  of  this  work  of 
peace  and  concord  and  look  confidently  to  the  future  of  the  undertaking  in 
whose  service  so  many  minds  work  harmoniously  together  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  this  great  organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  already  one  of  the 
most  effective  forces  in  promoting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  America  and  the 
world. 

I  regret  the  illness  that  deprives  us  of  the  honor  of  the  presence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  history  of  inter-American  relations  will  rememlier  his  admini.s- 
tration  of  the  Department  of  State  and  his  chairmanship  of  the  Governing  Board 
as  a  fortunate  period  in  which  the  skill  and  clear  vision  of  the  statesman  were 
united  with  the  noble  qualities  of  a  mind  full  of  understanding  and  good  will 
towards  our  nations  and  with  an  integrity  of  character  that  inspires  faith  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  purposes  and  in  the  integrity  of  his  thought  and  action.  The 
importance  of  his  work  may  be  measured  by  the  importance  of  its  results.  At  the 
Montevideo  Conference  his  work  for  .\merican  solidarity  won  for  him  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board:  I  am  happy  that  your  generous 
words  give  me  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  admiration  for  your  nation  and 
my  esteem  for  you  personally.  I  have  always  admired  your  great  country  as  an 
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example  of  the  strength  of  America  that  attracts,  assimilates,  and  acclimates  in 
the  virgin  soil  of  the  New  World  all  the  components  that  may  flourish  and  mingle 
to  form  a  new  and  more  perfect  tyim  of  human  society,  the  result  of  the  alliance 
of  races  and  the  alliance  of  ideals.  Like  Rome,  you  have  assimilated  the  energy 
of  men,  “those  living  types  of  civilization”,  as  your  Sarmiento  said;  like  Greece, 
you  have  assimilated  the  energy  of  ideas,  and  every  day  there  land  on  your 
shores  writers,  artists,  philosoi)hers,  and  scientists,  whose  thought  increases  the 
wealth  of  American  culture.  Born  only  yesterday,  the  great  nation  of  the 
South  is  rapidly  approaching  the  goal  set  for  its  Christian  civilization,  whose 
symbol,  raised  in  one  of  the  loftiest  passes  of  the  Andes,  stretches  out  its  arms 
to  invite  the  countries  of  America  to  fulfill  a  historic  mission  of  peace  and  human 
brotherhood. 

Mr.  .Ambassador,  I  have  seen  your  rapid  rise,  thanks  to  your  talents,  your 
nobility  of  character,  and  your  broad  and  deep  culture,  to  the  outstanding  posi¬ 
tion  which  you  now  hold  and  in  which  you  have  won  our  admiration  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  statesmen  in  our  America. 

Dr.  Rowe:  Since  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Pan  .American  I'nion  not  a  day 
has  passed  in  which  I  have  not  learned  something  from  your  knowledge  and 
experience  and  had  occasion  to  appreciate  the  devotion  and  faithfulness  with 
which  you  have  consecrated  your  life  to  the  realization  of  the  ideals  of  America. 
Of  all  the  men  with  whom  I  have  l)een  associated,  few  equal  and  none  surpass 
you  in  clearness  of  thought,  in  abnegation,  in  disinterestedness,  in  the  spirit  of 
service  and  sacrifice,  in  all  the  qualities  of  generosity  of  heart,  nobility  of  character, 
and  greatness  of  soul.  I  can  not  express  my  gratitude  to  you  in  words,  but  the 
recollection  of  the  years  passed  at  your  side  will  1m;  a  dear  and  imperishable 
remembrance  of  a  happy  time  which  I  shall  always  cherish  with  appreciation, 
gratitude  and  affeetion. 

In  becoming  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Venezuela  Dr.  Gil 
Borges  is  again  assuming  the  post  that  he  relinquished  in  1921  after 
coming  to  the  United  States  to  present  to  the  city  of  New  York  on 
behalf  of  his  Government  an  equestrian  statue  of  Bolivar,  the 
Liberator.  While  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  Gil  Borges  has  been  especially  concerned  with  studies  in  inter¬ 
national  law.  On  this  subject  he  prepared  a  number  of  important 
documents,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  report  on  the  procedure 
of  conciliation,  investigation  and  arbitration,  another  on  the  juridical 
personality  of  foreign  companies,  and  notes  on  the  technical  structure 
of  inter-American  multilateral  treaties.  Other  contributions  to  his¬ 
tory,  law  and  literature  include;  The  European  Policy  oj  Eyuilihrium 
and  the  American  Policy  oJ  Continental  Solidarity  and  Historical 
Background  of  Constitutional  Evolution  in  Hispanic  America,  published 
by  The  George  Washington  University  Press;  Report  Regarding  the 
Laws  Governing  Stock  Corporations  on  the  American  Continent,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Inter-American  High  Commission;  Contemporary 
Trends  in  the  Evolution  of  Methods  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Controversies,  The  Hispanic  American  System  of  International 
Policy,  and  Some  Interesting  Features  of  the  Structure  of  Inter- American 
Treaties,  published  in  World  Ajffairs;  and  Tres  Sintesis  Intelectuales, 
published  in  the  Revista  Interamericana  de  SorioLygia. 
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INTER^AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 

On  January  30,  1930,  President  Koost'velt  addressed  practically 
identical  letters  to  the  Presidents  of  the  other  American  Republics, 
sugcfresting  that  an  extraordinary  inter-American  conference  be  sum¬ 
moned  “to  determine  how  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the 
American  Republics  may  best  be  safeguarded”. 

The  text  of  the  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was 
as  follows: 

The  White  IIoese 

Jaxeary  30,  1936. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  agreement  by  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  upon 
the  peace  protocols  recently  negotiated  at  Buenos  Aires  has  afforded 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  the  deepest  gratifica¬ 
tion,  since  it  has  led  them  to  hope  that  there  is  now  every  prospect  of 
a  permanent  and  equitable  solution  of  this  tragic  controversy,  which 
has  continued  for  so  long  a  period;  which  has  caused  the  sacrifice  of 
so  many  lives;  and  which  has  placed  so  crushing  a  burden  of  expendi¬ 
ture  upon  the  citizens  of  the  two  belligerent  nations.  I  know  well  with 
what  intimate  concern  the  Government  and  people  of  Argentina  have 
followed  the  course  of  these  hostilities,  and  their  happiness  at  the 
termination  of  the  conflict  is  fully  shared  by  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  cherish  the  sincere  conviction  that  the  moment  has  now  arrived 
when  the  American  Republics,  through  their  designated  representa¬ 
tives  seated  at  a  common  council  table,  should  seize  this  altogether 
favorable  opportunity  to  consider  their  joint  responsibility  and  their 
common  need  of  rendering  less  likely  in  the  future  the  outbreak  or 
the  continuation  of  hostilities  between  them,  and  by  so  doing,  serve 
in  an  eminently  practical  manner  the  cause  of  permanent  peace  on 
this  W cstern  Continent.  If  the  tragedy  of  the  Chaco  can  be  considered 
as  having  served  any  useful  end,  I  believe  such  end  will  lie  in  our  joint 
willingness  to  profit  from  the  experience  learned  and  to  exert  our 
common  endeavors  in  guarding  against  the  repetition  of  such  American 
disasters. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  American  Governments  might  for 
these  reasons  view  favorably  the  suggestion  that  an  extraordinary 
inter-American  conference  be  summoned  to  assemble  at  an  early 
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date,  at  Bueiios  Aires,  should  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  so  desire,  or,  if  not,  at  some  other  capital  of  this  Continent,  to 
determine  how  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  American 
Republics  may  best  be  safeguarded — whether,  perhaps,  through  the 
prompt  ratification  of  all  of  the  in  ter- American  peace  instruments 
already  negotiated;  whether  through  the  amendment  of  existing 
peace  instruments  in  such  manner  as  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  most  necessary;  or  perhaps  through  the  creation  by  common 
accord  of  new  instruments  of  peace  additional  to  those  already 
formulated. 

These  steps,  furthermore,  would  advance  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
inasmuch  as  the  agreements  which  might  be  reached  would  supplement 
and  reinforce  the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  all  other 
existing  or  future  peace  agencies  in  seeking  to  prevent  war. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Chaco  War  and  with  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  throughout  this  Continent,  there  would  appear  to  be  offered 
an  opportunity  for  helpful  counsel  among  our  respective  governments 
which  may  not  soon  again  be  presented.  Your  Excelleney’s  devotion 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  American  Republics  is 
well  known,  and  I  would  therefore  deeply  appreeiate  such  views 
as  Your  Excellency  may  care  to  express  to  me,  as  I  would  likewise 
value  highly  Your  Exeelleney’s  opinion  whether  such  a  special  inter- 
.\merican  conference  of  the  Ameriean  Republics  would  not  in  fact 
prove  most  beneficial. 

I  am  addressing  myself  thus  personally  to  Your  Excellency,  instead 
of  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels,  because  of  my  thought 
that  the  questions  at  issue  are  of  such  vital  concern  to  the  people 
of  this  Continent  as  to  warrant  a  personal  interchange  of  views 
between  the  Presidents  of  the  American  Republics. 

With  the  expression  of  my  warm  regard,  believe  me,  my  dear 
Mr.  President, 

Faithfully  yours. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Ilis  Excellency 

ACiUSTfN  P,  JUSTO, 

President  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Buenos  Aires. 


This  initiative  was  very  favorably  received,  and  the  realization  of 
the  conference  is  eagerly  awaited. 
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By  PHILIP  AINSWORTH  MEANS 

Officer  of  the  Order  of  “El  Sol  del  Peru”,  author  of  “Ancient  Ciiilizationj  of  the  Andes,”  of  “Fall 
of  the  Inca  Empire,"  and  of  “The  Spanish  Main — Focus  of  Envy" 


By  chance  I  was  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Archaeology 
in  Lima  in  1920-21,  when  Elena  Izcue  was  beginning  the  career 
in  the  arts  which  she  has  followed  ever  since.  Our  first  meeting  took 
place  on  a  luminous  misty  morning  in  the  spring  (that  is,  in  October) 
of  1920.  As  I  was  laboring  over  plans  for  the  rearrangement  of  the 
museum  collections  1  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  presence  in  the 
doorway  of  my  office.  Looking  up  I  saw  a  young  lady,  an  utterly 
charming  young  lady  who  was  endowed  with  a  small,  slender,  graceful 
figure  and  a  countenance  in  which  decided  beauty  was  enhanced — as 
so  often  in  the  case  of  Limehans — by  a  vivacity  proceeding  from  a 
well-rounded  intelligence.  Delighted  by  the  prospect  of  putting  aside 
dull  toil  for  such  a  visitor’s  sake  I  bowed  and  wished  her  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing”.  Advancing,  a  trifle  timidly,  as  though  in  some  doubt  concerning 
the  sort  of  wild  animal  this  new  Yankee  director  of  the  museum  might 
turn  out  to  be,  the  young  lady  made  her  way  to  my  desk  and  remarked 
with  most  bewitching  frankness  that  she  had  a  favor  to  ask.  I  told 
her  that  I  would  take  great  pleasure  in  doing  anything  for  her  that 
lay  in  my  power.  Her  favor,  when  explained,  was  simple  enough: 
She  wanted  my  permission  to  make  some  water  color  copies  of  textiles 
and  pottery  contained  in  the  museum.  Nor  did  she  want  this  per¬ 
mission  for  herself  alone;  there  were,  she  said,  many  others  who 
would  like  to  come  to  the  museum  and  copy  there  in  various  materials 
from  the  ancient  designs.  The  outcome  of  Senorita  Izcue’s  initiative 
was  that,  within  a  fortnight,  some  twenty  art  students,  men  and 
women,  were  busily  and  happily  at  work  in  a  large  room  which  I 
prepared  specially  for  their  use. 

Such  was  my  first  meeting  with  Elena  Izcue.  Even  in  those  early 
months  of  our  friendship  I  could  see  that  she  was  destined  to  win 
high  place  among  Peruvian  artists.  At  the  same  period  I  met  her 
twin  sister,  Victoria,  also;  but  Victoria  was  then  more  interested  in 
the  study  of  psychology  and  kindred  subjects  than  she  was  in  the 
study  of  art.  From  the  very  first  1  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  affection  and  penetration  with  which  Elena  studied  the 
exquisite  and  subtle  patterns  which  stood  forth  upon  the  tissues  and 
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ceramics,  which  she  copied  in  turn.  Her  work,  then  and  ever  since, 
had  a  definite  purpose:  the  application  of  the  beauty  inherent  in  the 
ancient  art  of  Peru  to  the  uses  of  modern  society. 

Many  artists  have  sought  to  attain  that  goal.  The  attaining 
process  is,  however,  fraught  wdth  aesthetic  perils.  One  touch  of 
vulgarity  or  blatancy,  an  iota  of  over-exuberance,  or  a  single  mistake 
in  the  adaptation  of  ancient  motif  makes  hideous  the  result  of  the 
attempt  to  derive  practical  suggestion  from  centuries-old  sources. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  her  career  Elena  Izcue  has  displayed  an 
informed  selectiveness  which  has  permitted  her  to  pick  out  from  an 


Photograph  by  .\nn^  WamieU. 

IX  THE  PKESEXCE  OF  THE  PAST. 

Miss  Anne  Morfian,  Miss  Malvina  Hoffman  and  Dr.  Philip  Ainsworth  Means,  three  of  the  sponsors  of 
Srta.  Irene’s  recent  exhibition  in  New  York,  are  shown  with  her  looking  at  an  ancient  Peruvian  textiie. 
The  famous  Paracas  mantle,  owned  by  Seiior  don  Rafael  Larco  Herrera,  was  brought  over  from  the 
Trocadfro,  and  other  beautiful  pieces  were  also  lent  for  the  occasion. 

intricate  ancient  design  its  aesthetically  significant  elements.  For 
their  creators  such  designs  were  filled  with  religious  and  symbolical 
meaning.  Naturally  enough,  we  of  another  age  and  of  a  different  plane 
of  culture  cannot  hope  to  comprehend  the  message  which  the  original 
designs  conveyed  to  the  people  among  whom  and  by  whom  they  were 
created.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  extract  from  their  patterns  those 
parts  which  are  rich  in  intrinsic  beauty  and  which,  consequently,  are 
available  for  adaptation  to  modern  purposes. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  Elena  Izcue  stands  supreme.  She  has  the 
ability  to  separate  from  a  highly  esoteric  ancient  model  its  aesthetic 
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TEXTILES  BY  ELENA  AND  VICTORIA  IZCUE. 

kernel,  and  furtlier,  she  has  the  abilit}’  to  interjiret  the  very  essence 
of  the  design  in  modern  and  practical  form  in  various  materials  and 
shapes.  Her  invariable  good  taste  and  her  profound  intelligence  have 
permitted  her  to  take  as  a  guiding  rule  the  principle  that  notliing  is 
more  impressive  than  simplicity.  In  other  words,  when  Elena  Izcue 
seeks  to  create  a  pattern  for  contemporary^  use  she  analyses  her  chosen 
ancient  model,  strips  from  it  all  those  parts  wliich  the  modem  mind 
would  find  to  be  merely  grotesque,  and  applies  the  fundamental 
substance  of  the  design  to  her  purpose.  Consequently  her  work  can 
be  enjoyed  by  anyone  capable  of  deriving  pleasure  from  pure  design 
distinguished  by  balance  and  by  rhythm. 

As  a  copyist,  in  black-and-white  and  in  water  colors,  of  textiles  and 
of  pottery  Elena  Izcue  is  both  a  great  artist  and  an  excellent  teacher. 
In  her  book,  El  arte  peruano  en  la  escuela,  published  in  Paris  in  1927 
under  the  patronage  of  a  distinguished  and  always  generous  friend  of 
the  Izcue  sisters,  Don  Rafael  Larco  Herrera  of  the  Hacienda  Cluclin 
and  of  Lima,  Elena  Izcue  affords  young  students  of  design  a  unique 
opportunity  to  understand  the  aesthetic  value  of  old  Pemvian  art. 
The  work  is  in  two  folio  volumes.  In  the  first  there  are  black-and- 
white  designs,  be^nning  with  a  very  simple,  but  alluring,  rat-motif 
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which  the  child  student  is  invited  to  copy  on  the  blank  paper  below 
the  model.  Page  after  page  other  models  follow  in  a  mounting  scale 
of  difficulty,  but  always  clearly  understandable;  the  rule  of  essential 
simplicity  is  observed  here,  as  in  all  Elena  Izcue’s  w'ork,  being  as  else¬ 
where  the  product  of  penetrating  and  fruitful  analysis.  The  second 
volume  of  the  book  contains  designs  in  water  colors  intended  to  be 
copied  by  the  more  advanced  young  artist  in  the  same  medium. 
Here  again,  the  first  models  are  easy,  growing  more  difficult  as  the  book 
advances,  but  always  free  from  irrelevant  detail.  Incidentally,  many 
of  the  patterns  in  the  second  volume  would  lend  themselves  to  execu¬ 
tion  in  various  materials,  such  as  polychrome  wood-carving,  tiles, 
porcelain,  fabrics,  or  metal-work.  In  short,  the  two  volumes  of  El  arte 
peruano  en  la  escuela  point  the  way  towards  a  veritable  renascence  of 
Pemvian  art.  In  this  they  accord  profoundly  with  tendencies  now 
arising  in  Peru  in  other  fields  of  design,  notably  in  architecture.  The 
Indian  art  of  Pern,  some  two  thousand  years  old  at  least,  is  one  of  the 
precious  heritages  of  modern  Peru.  It  is,  moreover,  a  heritage  which 
is  destined  to  contribute  largelj'  to  the  formation  of  a  distinctively 
Peruvian  culture. 

After  studying  for  some  j-eai's  in  Lima,  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
and  elsewhere,  Elena  Izcue  w'ent  to  Paris  in  1926  or  1927.  Victoria 
Izcue  accompanied  her,  being  by  tliis  time  won  over  to  the  study  of 
art  rather  than  of  psychology.  Their  first  home  in  France  was  at 
Saint  Germain-en-Laye  in  a  modest  studio  high  up  among  tree-tops. 
I  visited  them  there  and  was  warmly  greeted  by  them  as  a  long-lost 
friend  (we  had  not  met  for  nearly  six  years).  First  showering  upon 
me  that  lavish  hospitality  which  all  Peruvians  love  to  offer  to  their 
visitors,  they  showed  me  what  they  had  been  doing.  Between  them 
the  sisters  had  concocted  indelible  pigments,  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  which  is  known  to  them  alone,  and  they  had  built  up  a  special 
technique  for  impressing  Elena’s  more  than  ever  lovely  designs  upon 
a  variety  of  exquisite  modem  fabrics  and  stuffs.  The  range  of  color 
in  the  dyes  used  by  the  sisters  was  immense,  with  strong  flamboyant 
hues  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  most  delicate  pastel  shades  at 
the  other.  They  showed  me  dozens  and  scores  of  exquisite  patterns 
drawn  from  the  traditional  decorative  repertory  of  Peru  and  skil¬ 
fully  impressed  in  many  tints  upon  dainty  feminine  articles  of  chiffon, 
silk,  oigandy,  linen,  fine  woollens,  knitted  webs,  and  even  velvet. 
At  Saint  Germain  I  saw  the  first  of  the  Izcue  fabrics  as  they  are  now 
made  and  widely  appreciated. 

Little  by  little  the  two  sisters  won  for  themselves  a  distinguished 
and  varied  clientele.  Their  products  were  never  intended  for  mass 
production,  nor  were  they  intended  for  the  use  of  all  and  sundry. 
They  are  exquisite  works  of  art,  made  laboriously  by  hand  with  loving 
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care  and  unremitting  attention  to  every  least  detail.  Consequently 
they  are  not  inexpensive.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  real,  if  not  a 
large,  market  for  these  delightfid  and  beautiful  creations.  Between 
1928  and  1935,  in  their  studio  at  Passy  and  at  their  present  studio  in 
the  rue  Madame,  Elena  and  Victoria  Izcue  had  all  the  orders  they 
coidd  fill,  and  they  throve.  At  the  same  time  they  made  a  wdde  circle 
of  friends  of  many  nationalities,  including  many  well-knowm  people 
of  the  intellectual,  diplomatic,  political  and  social  worlds.  Their  lives 
were  full  of  interest  and  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  devoted  labor  at 
their  task. 

In  1935  hard  times  closed  down  on  Paris  and  on  all  Europe.  At 
this  juncture  it  was  brought  about  that  the  Tzcue  sisters  returned  to 
their  native  hemisphere.  Thanks  to  the  energy,  foresight,  and  gener¬ 
osity  of  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  of  Miss 
Malvina  Hoffman  the  celebrated  sculptress,  and  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  hard-working  committee  of  fiiends,  an  exhibition  was  held  in 
New  York  during  two  weeks  of  December  1935,  at  which  all  the 
newest  and  loveliest  Izcue  fabiics  were  shown  against  a  background  of 
venerable  Peruvian  textiles  and  ceramics  lent  by  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Museum  of 
the  C'ooper  Union,  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore,  Mr.  H.  A.  Elsberg,  Don 
Rafael  Larco  Herrera,  Mrs.  Lincoln  Palmer,  Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford, 
and  various  other  private  collectors  of  l^eruvian  art.  Sehor  Larco, 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm  and  generosity,  sent  by  airplane  to 
New  York,  from  his  private  museum,  twelve  superb  pieces  of  pre- 
Incaic  textiles  which,  w  ith  the  famous  Paracas  mantle,  also  ow  ned  by 
him  and  specially  brought  over  from  the  Trocadero  Museum  in  Paris 
(where  it  had  been  on  loan  for  some  years),  were  the  most  conspic¬ 
uously  excellent  specimens  in  a  loan  collection  which  was  superla¬ 
tively  excellent. 

It  was  against  the  background  of  this  unsurpassed  assemblage  of 
beautiful  old  things  that  the  Izcue  fabrics  were  introduced  to  New' 
York.  The  exhibition  was  a  decided  success  of  exactly  the  sort  that 
was  hoped  for.  It  enabled  the  Izcue  fabrics  to  find  there  the  same  sort 
of  public  demand  which  they  had  had  in  Paris.  The  foundation  was 
laid  for  future  w'ork  by  the  Izcue  sisters  on  behalf  of  American  clients. 
Incidentally,  the  Izcue  Exhibition  was  the  first  enterprise  of  its  kind 
to  be  held  in  New  York  in  the  sense  that  it  displayed  modern  handi¬ 
crafts  by  Peruvian  artists  who  diaw'  their  inspiration  largely  from  the 
traditional  art  of  their  own  country  and  who,  being  present  in  person, 
showed  their  work  in  the  presence  of  antique  treasures  of  beauty 
similar  to  those  which  have  always  influenced  and  informed  their 
designs. 
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At  the  present  time  the  work  of  Elena  and  Victoria  Izcue  is  chielly 
in  the  field  of  textiles.  The  sisters  work  together  in  a  harmony  and 
sistership  truly  i>erfect.  Together  they  will  go  on,  and  they  will  find 
new  media  for  their  skill  and  taste.  The  Izcue  patterns  are  capable 
of  application  to  many  materials,  such  as  fine  porcelain,  tiles,  wood¬ 
work,  and  metal.  With  regard  to  the  last  a  beginning  has  already 
been  made.  In  1930  or  so  Elena  Izcue  designed  some  delicately 
wrought  patterns  which  were  executed  in  gold  inlay  in  gunmetal,  the 
metal  work  being  done  at  Toledo,  Spain,  and  taking  the  shape  of 
some  small  bo.xes  and  a  cigarette-case  of  the  most  perfect  workman¬ 
ship  that  Toledo,  traditionally  a  center  of  fine  work  in  metal,  could 
produce.  Victoria  Izcue  has  devoted  herself  to  work  in  leather, 
especially  fine  book-bindings  with  leather  mosaic  decorations.  In  a 
word,  the  Izcue  sisters  will  probably  add  a  number  of  media  to  their 
present  chief  medium  of  textiles,  and  so  their  field  of  activity  will  be 
widened  as  time  advances. 

As  an  old  friend  of  these  two  distinguished  Peruvian  artists  I  can 
only  pay  homage  to  their  unique  and  gracious  piersonal  charm  and  to 
their  real  and  varied  gifts.  In  tliis,  beyond  doubt,  all  their  uncount¬ 
able  friends,  old  and  recent,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will  joy¬ 
fully  and  sincerely  join  with  me  in  hailing  what  they  have  already 
done  in  the  name  of  their  future  accomplishments. 


ANDRES  PASTORIZA,  NEW  MINISTER  OF 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


On  December  24,  1935,  Sefior  don  Andres  Pastoriza,  the  newly 
appointed  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United  States, 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House.  In  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  Sehor  Pastoriza  said: 

...  It  is,  indeed,  a  profound  satisfaction  for  me  to  come  here  clothed  with  so 
high  an  official  character,  in  this  country  which  I  have  known  and  loved  since  my 
childhood,  and  to  convey  from  our  illustrious  President  and  the  Dominican 
|)eople  the  admiration  and  the  respect  which  the  great  .\merican  Republic  and 
its  model  leader  deserve. 

We  Dominicans  remember  with  pleasure  the  honor  of  your  visit  to  our  country 
during  the  Great  War.  On  that  occasion  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  making  your 
ac(|uaintance  in  Santiago  tie  los  Caballeros,  my  native  city;  and  that  good  fortune 
is  now  being  increased,  because  one  always  has  a  feeling  that  he  is  elevated  when 
he  is  brought  near  those  men  who  devote  their  energy  to  fighting  for  the  happiness 
of  their  peoples  and  the  welfare  of  htimankind.  .  •  . 

You  have  the  distinction  of  having  inaugurated  a  new  policy  for  Latin  America; 
you  conceived  it  with  the  broadest  spirit  of  cordiality  and  justice,  and  you  have 
developed  it  with  a  precise  insight  into  the  future.  By  this  achievement,  which 
is  profoundly  transcendent  in  the  destinies  of  our  hemisphere,  you  have  gained 
the  affection,  the  respect,  and  the  admiration  of  my  country  and  of  its  Chief 
Kxecutive.  .  .  . 

Replying  to  these  cordial  sentiments.  President  Roosevelt  said  in 
part : 

...  It  is  a  ideasure  indeed  to  renew  our  acquaintance  on  this  occasion  and  to 
know  that  x  ou  are  not  a  stranger  among  us.  Your  former  sojourn  in  this  country 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  material  assistance  to  you  in  faithfully  interpreting  to  your 
Government  the  aims  and  ideals  of  our  people  and  the  genuine  neighborly  interest 
we  have  in  the  welfare  of  your  country  and  its  people.  .  .  . 

The  new  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  in  1887;  his  family  had  been  prominent 
in  public  life  and  in  business  for  many  generations. 

In  1901  Senor  Pastoriza  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  complete 
Ills  education  at  PeekskiU  Military  Academy,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  at  Peirce  College  of  Business  Administration  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  was  graduated  in  November,  1905.  Returning  to  his 
native  land,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  enterprises;  later  he  also  gained  prominence  in 
political  and  cultural  activities.  These  included  membership  in  the 
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National  Council  of  Education,  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse 
('ommittee,  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. 
He  has  been  President  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and 
Agriculture  in  both  Santiago  and  Santo  Domingo  (now  Ciudad 
Trujillo). 

From  1924  to  1930  he  was  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Com¬ 
munications.  During  that  period  ollicial  missions  at  home  and 
abroad,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  were  entrusted  to 
him.  In  May  1935  President  Trujillo  named  him  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Labor,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  appointment 
in  November  to  the  diplomatic  post  he  now  holds. 

Senor  Pastoriza  represents  his  country  on  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 
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NEW  MINISTER  OF  HONDURAS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  new  Minister  of  Honduras  to  the  United  States,  Sehor  don 
Julio  Lozano,  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt 
on  December  24,  1935,  at  the  White  House.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Sehor  Lozano  said: 

.  .  .  This  mission  gives  me  honor  as  well  as  i)leasure,  for  it  falls  to  me  to 
represent  the  peojhe  and  the  Government  of  Honduras  before  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  not  only  in  order  to  strengthen  further  the 
traditional  bonds  of  friendship  which  happily  exist  l)etween  the  United  States 
an<l  Honduras  but  also  to  forward  the  new  aspirations  of  both  peoples  and 
Governments  for  a  higher  degree  of  international  cooperation  and  a  clearer 
understanding  of  their  vital  interests,  as  is  indicated  by  that  policj’  of  the  “good 
neighbor”  which  you  have  both  i)roclaimed  and  practiced  with  so  much  success. 

The  diplomatic,  commercial,  economic,  and  social  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Honduras  have  always  developed  on  a  plane  of  reciprocal 
respect  and  equitable  cooiwration;  but  it  is  natural  to  recognize  that  in  recent 
times  these  asjjects  have  had  greater  amplitude  and  intensity,  giving  rise  to  new 
currents  of  mutual  rapprochement  and  reciprocal  understanding  between  the  two 
peoples  and  Governments.  .  .  . 

IVesidcnt  Roosevelt  replied  to  the  cordial  words  of  Sefior  Lozano 
in  part  as  follows: 

...  I  am  confident  that  the  friendship  and  the  very  cordial  relations  which 
happily  exist  between  our  two  Governments  and  peoples  will  be  further  strength¬ 
ened  during  your  incuml)cncy  as  Minister. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  references  you  have  made  to  the  “good  neighbor” 
policy  which  this  Government  endeavors  to  follow  in  its  relations  with  other 
governments,  and  assure  j’ou  that  in  the  performance  of  your  duties  you  may 
count  upon  the  full  cooperation  of  this  Government.  .  .  . 

Souor  Ijozano,  a  native  of  Togfucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras, 
received  both  his  preparatory'  and  his  university  education  in  that 
city.  He  specialized  in  finance  and  political  economy,  and  as  a 
youiifr  man  entered  the  Honduran  civil  service,  where  he  rose  to  a 
position  of  responsibility  in  the  customs  service.  In  192(5  he  was 
appointed  linancial  af;ent  of  the  Government  in  New  York,  and  in 
that  capaeity  nefrotiated  a  eontract  with  the  National  City  Bank 
whereby  the  latter  acts  as  fiscal  ajrent  of  the  former  in  collecting 
consular  fees.  In  November  of  that  same  year  he  was  apjiointed 
Minister  of  the  Treasuiy',  an  office  which  he  held  until  Januaiy'  1928. 
From  1930  to  1933  he  was  Deputy  for  the  Dejiartment  of  Tegucigalpa 
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in  the  National  Congress,  resigning  in  Febrnar\’  of  the  latter  year  to 
aeeept  again  the  portfolio  of  the  Treasuiy’.  Twice  lie  has  represented 
his  Government  at  the  inauguration  of  American  Presidents;  in 
It  when  President  Cardenas  of  Mexico  took  the  oath  of  office, 
and  in  1935,  when  General  Maximiliano  H.  Martinez  began  his 
second  term  as  President  of  El  Salvador. 

Senor  Lozano  also  occupies  the  chair  of  his  country  in  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA  IN  1935 


By  MATILDA  PHILLIPS 

Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

'  J.' HEi  figures  of  United  States  trade  with  the  20  Republics  of  Latin 
America  for  the  year  ended  December,  1935,  recently  made  available 
by  the  Bureau  of  f'oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  show  an  increase  in  both  imports  and 
exports  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Imports  were  higher  in 
value  by  24.3  percent  ($461,176,000  in  1935,  as  against  $370,935,000 
in  1934),  and  exports  were  higher  by  12  percent  ($344,295,000  in  1935, 
as  against  $307,276,000  in  1934). 

E^rom  the  northern  group  of  countries  imports  in  1935,  amounting 
to  $181,405,000,  showed  an  increase  compared  with  1934  of  $38,143,- 
000,  or  26.6  percent.  Imports  from  South  America,  aggregating 
$279,771,000,  increased  by  $52,098,000,  or  22.8  percent. 

Exports  in  1935  to  the  Republics  of  North  America,  valued  at 
$171,452,000,  recorded  an  increase  of  $24,632,000,  or  16.7  percent, 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  while  those  to  South  America, 
totaling  $172,843,000,  increased  by  $12,386,000,  or  7.7  percent. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  the  trade  with  each 
of  the  republics  for  the  years  1934  and  1935  and  the  percentage  change 
in  1935: 
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Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  12  months  ended  December 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  1.  e.,  QUO  omitted] 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA 


1 

Countries  of  origin 

IWH 

19:15 

Percent 
change  in 
19.^5 

Mexico . . . 

Ouatemala  ..  . 

El  Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua  .  .  . 

Costa  Rka .  . 

Panama . .  . 

Dominkan  Republic . . . ^ 

SB-AWi 

4.  MS 

7,7ttl 

l.fiWt 

2,102 

4,  187 
78,«2« 
3,785 
1,22:1 

42.:i26 

6.  144 

4,9:15 
6.:«7 
2,671 
3,089 
.5,  114 
104.639 
4,98:1 

1. 167 

+  15.9 
+3,5.2 
+94.3 
-18.6 
+60.  1 
+46.9 
+22.1 
+32.5 
+31.6 
-4.5 

North  American  Republics.  . 

Argentina  ..  .  .  . 

Bolivia'..  . 

143,  '262 

181.405 

+26.6 

29,487 
1.52 
91,484 
2-2,910 
47,  115 
3,099 
4(H 
6,  191 
4,711 
22.  120 

227,673 

6.5,408 
36:i 
99,687 
24  ‘J91 
50,443 
3,266 
743 
7.454 
6,887 
21.  429 

279.771 

+  121.8 
+  138.4 
+8.9 
+5.1 
+7.0 
+5.3 
+84.  1 
+•20.4 
+46.  1 
-3.  1 

+2-2.8 

Colombia . .  . . 

Ecuador .  .  . . . 

Uruguay . . .  . 

Veneruela . . . 

South  -American  Reimblics . .  . 

Total  lajtin  Amerka _  _  _ 

370, 935 

461, 176  +24. 3 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 


Countries  of  destination  .  1 

19:14  j 

19:1.5  1 

Percent 
change  in 
19.35 

Mexico . . . . .  ...'..  .! 

Ouatemala  . . .  ..  .  .  ' 

El  Salvador .  ..  .j 

Nicaragua . . .  .  . 

Costa  Rica. . . .  . . 

Panama . . . . . . 

Cuba . . . . . 

Dominican  Republic . 

North  .American  Republics _  _  _ 

.Argentina .  .  . 

Bolivia' . . . 

Brazil .  . . 

Colombia .  • 

Ecuador  . 

Paraguay  ' . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . . . . . 

Venezuela .  .... 

.South  .American  Republics .  . 

Total  Latin  -America . . . . 

55,061  1 
4,071 

3, 130 
5,993 
2,524 
3,  126 

1  18,336 

1  45, 32:1 

j  5,820 

3,436 

65, 576 
3,917 
2,831 
5,6+3 
a  434 
2,:i22 
20,817 
60,  153  , 
4,  ,517  1 
3,252  i 

+19.0 
-3.7 
-9.5 
-6.0 
-3.5 
-2.5.7 
+  13.5 
+32.7 
-22.3 
-.5.3 

146,820 

171,4,52 

+16.7 

42,688 
5,  118 
,  40, 375 

1  12,030 

,  21, 943 

2,343 
647 

I  9, 891 

1  6, 140 

I  19, 281 

49,288 
2,829 
43, 618 
14, 949 
21,6.36 
2,843 
700 
12, 174 
6,222 
18,584 

+  1.5.4 
-44.7 
+8.0 
+24.2 
-1.3 
+21.3 
+8.2 
+23.0 
+  1.3 
-3.6 

160,  4.56 

172, 843 

+7.7 

i  307,276 

344,295 

+  12.0 

I  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ixirts  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  i)orts  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 


i 

I 

i 

i 
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THE  WESTERN  SLOPE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  ANDES, 


Popayftn  faces  this  range, 


POPAYAN 

A  COLONIAL  CITY  IN  COLOMBIA ' 

The  city  of  Popayan  is  to  Colombia  as  Burgos  is  to  Spain, 
Florence  to  Italy,  Bruges  to  Belgium,  Weimar  to  Germany  and 
Toulouse  to  France. 

Such  towns  never  change  with  time.  The  people,  the  buildings 
and  the  streets  all  remain  the  same,  keeping  a  charming  outlook, 
a  sense  of  peaceful  life,  a  i)articular  dignity  and  grandeur.  Evolu¬ 
tion  acts  upon  them  without  upsetting  their  essential  characteristics: 
their  language  does  not  lose  its  purity,  tradition  remains  unimpaired, 
and  the  verj'  nature  of  the  inhabitants  remains  in  accord  with  the 
natural  surroundings. 

People  who  have  a  history,  and  with  history  pritle,  calmly  walk 
in  paths  of  prudence  and  beauty.  They  know  well  that  their  ances¬ 
tors  never  hurried;  that  they  sought,  above  all,  high  satisfactions 
that  would  enrich  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  therefore  they  live  in  a 
dignified  and  cultivated  way.  It  is  perhaps  the  material  and  spiritual 
character  of  a  place  that  causes  these  small  human  groups  to  main¬ 
tain  their  striking  originality,  notwithstanding  a  general  identity  in 
blood,  language,  interests  and  history  with  other  parts  of  their 
respective  countries. 

Popayan  is  such  a  town.  (Let  us  call  it  a  town,  to  denote  its 
romantic  charm,  but  remember  that  it  has  the  facilities  of  a  modem 
city.)  It  is  located  on  a  beautiful  Andine  plateau,  at  a  height  of 
5710  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  a  climate  that  fluctuates  around 
05°  F. 

This  old-world  town  was  founded  by  one  of  the  most  famous 
Spanish  conquerors  of  America,  Don  Sebastian  de  Benalcdzar,  in 
the  month  of  December  of  the  year  1536 — that  is,  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  This  great  Spaniard,  a  close  friend  of  the  still  more 
famous  Pizarro,  came  up  from  Peru  and  after  one  of  the  most  arduous 
journeys  in  history  arrived  at  what  is  today  the  historic  to\m  of 
Popayan.  It  seems  that  he  was  entranced  by  the  softness  of  the 
climate,  by  the  beauty  and  the  gentleness  of  the  land  and  the  dreamy 
calmness  of  the  lovely  surrounding  country,  a  promised  land  which 
would  serve  as  a  haven  of  rest  for  himself  and  his  soldiers,  tired  after 
having  lived  through  events  wliich  another  Homer  might  well  have  sung 
in  an  immortal  epic.  However,  Benalcazar  himself  and  the  men  with 
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him  undoubtedly  were  not  sparing;  of  praise  for  this  earthly  paradise, 
chosen  as  an  ideal  place  for  livin",  although  the  Conqueror,  always 
urged  on  by  a  never-ending  series  of  conquests,  did  not  remain  long 
in  this  land  of  milk  and  honey.  Popayan  was  near  the  Pacific  coast 
and  a  place  suitable  for  white  inhabitants.  But  that  was  not  all. 
Gold,  which  in  those  days  was  the  only  worthwhile  wealth,  Popayan 
luul  in  large  quantities.  It  was  found  in  splendid  alluvial  veins 
running  down  to  the  shores  of  Balboa’s  ocean  and  easily  worked  by 
negroes  brought  from  Africa. 

And  so  there  set  towards  Popayan  a  stream  of  Spanish  colonists, 
principally  composed  of  Andalusians  having  an  admixture  of  North 
African  and  Oriental  blood  because  of  constant  relations  with  the 
Moors  and  Berbers.  It  was  an  immigration  of  quality  rather  than 
one  of  quantity:  of  noble  but  impoverished  men,  jurists,  magistrates 
and  minstrels,  high-spirited  people  all  of  them,  and  very  jealous  of 
maintaining  the  pride  of  Spain  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors. 
These  immigrants  found  in  America  a  new  haven  of  rest,  a  kiml, 
comforting  and  friendly  home.  Before  their  final  preparations  they 
usually  arranged  at  court  to  acquire  valuable  concessions  of  lands  or 
be  appointed  high  royal  officials  in  a  country  where  their  salaries 
would  provide  for  a  decorous  standard  of  living. 

Such  was  the  source  of  the  society  of  Popayan,  founded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  character  of  those  times  is  today 
clearly  shown  everywhere  in  the  town,  which  appears  to  lean  gently 
against  the  pleasant  hills  that  form  the  last  bulwarks  of  the  central 
range  of  mountains,  with  a  wide  view  towards  the  bluish  peaks  of  the 
western  range.  From  there  one  can  see  on  a  clear  day  the  coves  and 
harbors  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Between  these  two  ranges  of  mountains 
there  lies  a  charming  undulating  valley  having  an  average  width  of 
3fi  miles,  which  is  crossed  here  and  there  by  small  streams.  The 
Gauca  River  also  comes  bounding  down  from  the  sulphurous  canyons 
of  the  mighty  Purace  Volcano,  and  one  hears  the  eternal  song  of  the 
water  running  and  tumbling  along  with  all  the  joy  of  unbridled  youth. 
The  town  is  embowered  with  oak  trees  and  mayflowers,  which  appear 
to  form  natural  lanes. 

The  city  was  laid  out  in  regular  squares.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
of  two  stores,  in  rococo  Andalusian  style.  They  have  large  windows 
and  typical  wide  entrances  carved  in  stone,  bearing  of  course  the 
customary  coat  of  arms,  or  emblem,  or  memorial  device,  without  which 
none  of  these  stately  homes  would  have  been  complete  for  the  haughty 
creole  patricians. 

The  town,  as  the  French  say,  “has  an  air’’,  as  very  few  have  in 
this  modern  age,  which  has  tended  to  reduce  everything  to  a  common 
level:  towns  with  no  character  and  inhabitants  with  no  tradition  or 
individuality.  Therefore  Popayan  has  no  equal  among  the  towns 
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jiiul  cities  of  Colombia  and  only  a  very  few  in  the  whole  of  South 
America  can  compare  with  it. 

Nothing  in  the  city  shows  that  any  care  was  taken  by  the  foumlers 
with  regard  to  defense,  although  it  was  located  in  the  rather  undesir¬ 
able  neighborhood  of  the  Pijaos  Indians,  a  quite  ferocious  tribe. 
The  destiny  of  the  town  was  clearly  foreseen:  it  was  to  he  an  educa¬ 
tional  center,  where  there  would  be  perhaps  a  quiet  civil  or  legal 
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trend,  a  moderate  religious  zeal,  and  above  all  a  fruitful  and  beneficent 
leisure.  It  was  so  built  as  to  become  a  temple  devoted  to  the  spirit. 
The  lack  of  fortifications  doubtless  explains  the  reason  why  Popayan 
was  taken  and  retaken  by  fire  and  sword  many  times  during  the 
struggle  for  independence,  and  subsequently  during  civil  strife.  But 
from  these  misfortunes  the  town  emerged  triumphant,  and  continues 
to  move  slowly  and  thoughtfully  on  its  way,  ever  mindful  of  its  mission 
in  Colombian  destiny. 
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LIKE  BRUGES,  KLUREXCE  AM)  BURGOS,  POPAYaN  “HAS  AN  AIR 


It  is  very  curious  that  Popayan,  althoufrii  having  space  enough  to 
extend,  and  furthermore  being  crowded  by  a  particularly  prolific 
race,  has  hardly  increased  in  area  at  all,  as  though  it  feared  that 
any  enlargement  would  upset  its  personality.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  city  has  sent  out  into  the  world  many  of  its  children  who  have  left 
everywhere  the  seal  of  their  origin. 

Popayan  contains  many  beautiful  old  monasteries  and  cloisters 
of  pure  Spanish  classic  architecture,  belonging  to  the  Franciscan, 
Dominican  and  Augustine  Orders,  such  as  no  other  city  in  the  country, 
not  even  Bogota,  can  show.  There  are  10  churches,  some  of  them  of 
real  architectural  excellence,  which  display  in  their  interior  orna¬ 
mentation  and  in  many  of  their  portals  the  artistic  modes  of  the  time 
when  they  were  built  and  when  religion  was  the  only  means  by  which 
the  people  satisfied  their  need  of  art  and  beauty.  These  churches, 
with  their  centuries-old  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  carved 
pulpits,  images,  jewels,  damasks  and  tapestries,  all  mean  to  Popayan 
what  the  collections  of  the  Pitti,  Medici,  and  Strozzi  families  mean 
to  Florence.  There  is  one  bell,  that  of  the  church  of  Saint  Francis, 
which  contains  50  pounds  of  pure  gold  given  by  one  of  the  inhabitants 
who  wanted  his  bell  to  silence  all  others—  given  by  other  patricians — 
and  today  it  can  still  be  heard,  dominating  the  countryside  for  five 
miles  round. 
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Popayan  copied  from  Seville  the  world-renowned  processions  of 
Holy  Week  and  other  relifrions  festivals,  which  soon  showed  the 
pomp  and  religious  fervor  of  those  in  the  mother  countiy*,  famous  in 
Europe  and  the  whole  world  over. 

These  processions  arc  held  during  the  Holy  Week,  when  the  lordly 
streets  of  the  town  are  lighted  with  thousands  of  torches,  a  sight 
which  makes  even  the  least  sensitive  feel  himself  back  again  in  olden 
times  when  faith  was  stronger,  and  the  imploring  crowds  never  lost 
hope.  For  four  or  five  hours  from  7  o’clock  in  the  evening  to  1  or 
2  o’clock  in  the  early  morning,  two  lines  of  fire  advance  slowly  along 
the  sides  of  the  principal  streets.  There  is  an  impressive  silence, 
broken  only  by  choruses  of  men  following  the  sacred  images,  which 
represent  the  most  outstanding  episodes  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and 
singing  the  Stabat  Mafer  and  the  Miserere.  As  one  chorus  finishes 
another  begins,  and  when  at  last  silence  reigns  the  orchestras  begin  to 
play,  filling  space  with  beautiful  religious  melodies,  and  the  church 
bells  ring  throughout  the  city,  as  the  procession  slowly  passes  on. 
Sometimes  it  stops  while  the  spectators  contemplate  the  images  home 
upon  large  platforms,  often  embossed  with  silver  and  tortoise  shell, 
and  furnished  with  silken  trappings  and  magnificent  brocades.  The 
illumination  is  perfect.  As  the  procession  starts  moving  again,  it  is 
a  thrilling  sight.  Enormous  long  candles  twinkle  in  their  massive 
brackets  and  from  the  heads  of  the  saints  radiate  shining,  trembling 
rays;  the  garlands  that  hold  the  trappings  quiver,  as  do  the  tiny 
wings  of  the  cherubim,  fastened  by  invisible  wires.  Tall  men  of 
uniform  stature  wearing  long,  narrow-waisted  tunics  and  black 
hoods,  used  for  covering  the  face  but  generally  thrown  back  in  an 
arrogant  way,  carry  on  their  muscular  shoulders  the  heavy  platforms 
supporting  the  images. 

The  number  of  tourists  visiting  Popayan  has  increased  year  by 
year.  Because  this  is  a  city  with  a  personality  and  with  a  soul  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  appealing  colonial  towns  on  the 
entire  continent.  The  country  around  about  is  dominated  by  the 
gigantic  Andine  range,  which  in  Colombian  territory'  divides  into 
three  great  branches.  The  western  range  is  of  a  strictly  calcareous, 
carboniferous  and  mineral  formation.  The  central  one,  on  whose 
slopes  the  town  is  situated,  has  a  superficial  layer  of  humus  that 
makes  a  good  agricultural  and  cattle-raising  countr}’.  In  the  near 
future  Popayan  may  well  take  one  of  the  leading  places  in  the  economic 
and  industrial  life  of  the  country. 

Between  these  two  Andine  ranges  is  the  lovely  valley  of  Pubenza, 
sung  by  the  poet  Arboleda  in  a  fine  poem.  And  it  is  a  horrible  valley 
too,  of  terrible  changes,  because  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  we  pass 
from  an  Eden-like  calm  to  a  picture  of  Dante’s  Injerno.  In  the 
beginning,  blue  skies  every^where,  blue  mountains  capped  with 
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THK  PLEASANT  COI  NTRYSIDE  NEAR  POPAYAN. 

U  is  not  surprisinK  that  this  re|H)seful  atmosphere  attracted  Spanish  settlers  400  years  ago. 

The  town  may  be  savored  slowly;  its  aristocracy  is  soon  evident  in 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  whatever  their  social  rank,  in  their 
pleasant  gestures  and  their  easy  courtesy.  The  upper  classes  are 
now  more  approachable  than  in  the  time  of  Bolivar,  who  more  than 
once  had  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  in  favor  of  his  lieutenants  with  the 
ladies  of  Popayan,  who  admired  the  officers  but  did  not  admit  them  to 
their  company. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  regarding  the  origin  of  Popayan  society, 
it  would  be  easily  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  ladies  of  the 
town,  their  Spanish  air,  their  smart  simplicity,  and  that  unmistakable 
classic  profile. 

Popayan  is  today  easily  accessible,  and  the  journey  thither  will 
prove  charming  and  comfortable  for  the  most  exacting  traveller. 
By  the  Pacific  Railway  it  is  only  10  hours  from  the  port  of  Buena¬ 
ventura.  At  first  the  railway  goes  along  the  enchanting  Cauca 
River  and  then  flashes  up  to  the  highlands  over  an  exciting  route. 
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eternal  snows.  Then  comes  the  Purace  Volcano,  from  whose  summit 
great  silken  plumes  fly  upward  to  the  heavens.  It  is  a  king  among 
the  group  of  veritable  giants  which,  according  to  the  beautiful  words 
of  Amiel,  “mutter  eternally  among  themselves  about  eternity”. 

And  referring  briefly  to  the  part  Popayan  has  played  in  the  history 
of  Colombia,  that  is,  from  the  dawn  of  the  independence  period  down 
to  the  present,  we  can  say  with  pride  that  the  men  of  Popayan  have 
served  their  nation  to  the  very  best  of  their  high  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  town  gave  many  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  independence, 
as  well  as  seven  Presidents  to  the  Republic  and  one  Regent  to  the 
Spanish  colony. 


TIES  LINKING  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 


Moreover,  by  means  of  the  Girardot-Tolima  Railway,  linked  to 
the  Pacific  Railway  by  a  modem  liighway,  Popayan  is  only  20  hours 
from  Bogota.  This  is  another  delightful  journey;  sharp  contrasts 
when  one  passes  through  the  valley  of  the  Quindio,  the  very  garden 
of  Colombia,  and  afterwards  through  the  wonderful  fairy-like  valley 
of  the  Cauca.  Popayan  enjoys  excellent  modern  hotels,  a  first-class 
water  system,  electric  light  and  plenty  of  cars  in  wdiich  to  visit  the 
surroundings  and  the  historical  monuments. 

The  aspiration  of  the  city  towards  everlasting  fame  is  beautifully 
symbolized  on  a  cross  of  stone  erected  on  a  hill  called  Bethlehem. 
This  cross  appears  to  be  extending  its  arms  as  though  to  embrace 
valley,  city  and  old  Spain.  Pious  men  carved  on  it  inscriptions  having 
the  powerful  accent  of  mighty  Biblical  prophets: 

“May  its  ruin,  after  so  many  sufferings,  not  be  total.  May  it 
always  e.xcel  over  great  and  small,  over  its  own  pride  and  over  the 
vulgarity  of  others.’’ 


ECONOMIC  TIES  LINKING  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 


By  H.  GERALD  SMITH 

Chief,  Section  of  Financial  Information,  Pan  American  Union 

The  many  and  varied  economic  ties  linking  the  21  American 
Republics  revolve  to  an  important  extent  around  the  commercial 
and  financial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  Latin  America,  though  in  the  cases  of  several  of  the  South  American 
republics  relations  with  neighboring  countries  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  is  more  important  with  the  United  States 
than  with  other  Latin  republics.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  countries, 
the  lack  of  a  greater  trade  development  with  other  parts  of  Latin 
America  is  obviously  due  to  a  comparatively  isolated  geographical 
position  with  relation  to  certa^i  other  nations,  together  with  an 
absence  of  such  transportation  facilities  as  permit  the  products  of 
one  nation  to  reach  easily  markets  in  others.  A  more  important 
reason  for  the  lack  of  greater  trade  betw'een  the  Latin  *Vmerican 
nations,  however,  is  that  many  commodities,  such  as  various  types  of 
manufactured  articles,  of  wliich  Latin  American  republics  are  impor¬ 
tant  consumers,  are  not  produced  in  these  countries;  or  are  competi¬ 
tive  products,  such  as  foodstuffs;  or  are  raw  materials,  such  as  tin, 
copper,  crude  petroleum,  etc.,  for  which  no  markets  exist  e.xcept  in 
highly  industrialized  areas  of  the  world. 
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These,  then,  briefly,  are  the  chief  reasons  why  inter-Latin  American 
commerce  is  not  jrreater.  Before  proceeiim^,  however,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  exactly  what  percentage  of  Latin  American  exports  and 
imports  goes  to  and  is  received  from  other  Latin  American  countries. 
This  is  brought  out  in  Table  I  below,  which  covers  the  peak  period 
in  foreign  trade  and  a  tlepression  year: 

Taki.e  1. — Share  of  Latin  Atnerica  in  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  individual  Latin 
American  l{efinhlic» 


Country 

ImiMtrts  from  Latin 
•America,  jiercent  of  ' 
total 

Ex|>orts  to  Latin 
.America,  iiercent  of 
total 

.Average 

1932  1 

.V  vertiK** 
102>^-30 

I9;i2 

NOKTH  AMbKK  A 

Me\ic<i .  . .  . 

0.7 

0.5 

2.9 

3.9 

tiiialemala..  . 

3.5 

3.7 

1.  1 

El  Salvador . 

5.5 

7.2 

4.2 

3.1 

Honduras . 

3.9 

5.8 

2.7 

1.4 

X  icstragua. . . . 

fi.  1 

7.9 

7.  7 

3.3 

Costa  Kica .  .  .  . 

2.7 

7.8 

3.  1 

3.4 

3.  7 

3.5 

1.  2 

.  1 

5.2 

3.4 

2.4 

1.1 

I>omink'an  Ueiniblic . 

.6 

.8 

Vs 

Haiti . 

.0 

l.fi 

1.0 

(■) 

SOI  TH  AMEKICA 

-Argentina... .  . 

III.  4 

12.5 

♦».  7 

3.6 

22.0 

31.3 

3.  7 

5.-1 

Brazil .  .  . 

1,5.  4 

13.fi 

2:1.7 

10.0 

Chile .  . - . 

12.fi 

23.fi 

3.9 

0.6 

Colombia . .  .  . . 

4.5 

3.2 

3.9 

2.6 

Ecuador... . 

3.  1 

1.9 

19.fi 

i:i.t 

Paraguay  . 

3fi.7 

4I.fi 

92.  5 

9fi,  ^ 

Peru. .  . 

5.5 

9.  1 

24.7 

17.1 

Cruguay.. . . . 

21.  1 

34.  2 

18.4 

9.i 

Venezuela.  . 

.3 

:  • ' 

1.0 

•  Les.s  than  one-tenth  of  one  fiereent. 

>  Trade  statistics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  show  a  large  volume  of  foreign  commerce  credile<i  as  im|)orts 
from  or  ex|iorts  to  the  adjacent  countries,  which  are  in  reality  only  goods  in  transit  through  such  nations. 


In  comparison  with  the  data  in  the  foregoing  table  on  inter-Latin 
American  trade,  it  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  share  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  commerce  with  the  United  States.  This  is  shown  in 
Table  II  below,  which  covers,  in  condensed  form,  trade  in  1910,  a 
pre-war  year;  in  1929,  when  commerce  reached  its  peak;  and  m  1932, 
when  it  had  sunk  to  depression  levels. 

Tabi.e  II. — Share  of  the  ignited  States  in  Latin  American  foreign  trade 


1910  ; 

1929 

19:12 

73.8 

62.4  , 

60.5 

19.  7 

24.9  1 

•23.3 

33.8 

32. 1 

Percentage  of  total  Latin  American  iin|K>rts  obiaineti  from  the  Tnited 
States: 

53.7 

1  33.9  1 

62.  I 

59.7 

South  American  Republic’s . . . 

13.3 

22.6 

1  31.4 

,  38. 4 

22.3 

32.3 

Percentage  of  total  Latin-.American  trade  with  T'nited  States: 

North  American  Republics . .  . .  . 

65.2 

I  16.  K 

62.  3 
27.9 

60.2 

23.0 

.All  Republics . .  .  . 

1  28.7 

36.0 

31.0 
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For  just  the  opposite  reasons  that  inter-Latin  American  eommeree 
is  not  larjrer  than  it  is,  trade  between  the  Lnited  States  and  Latin 
America  is  of  "reat  volume.  Here  is  found  a  complementary,  rather 
than  a  competitive,  situation.  Latin  America  and  the  I’nited  States 
are  closely  linkeil  because  the  raw  materials  of  the  former  comple¬ 
ment  and  are  traded  for  the  manufactures  of  the  latter.  This  nature 
of  the  commerce  passin^r  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Latin 
.Vmerica  is  brought  out  clearly  in  Table  III,  shown  below.*  It  will 
he  seen  that  over  a  period  of  about  30  years,  the  basic  nature  of  this 
trade  has  not  changed;  in  fact,  there  is  a  strikinj;  similarity  between 
the  percentages  of  various  classes  of  commodities  which  made  up  the 
trade  30  years  afjo,  and  those  which  have  compriseil  that  commerce 
ill  more  recent  years.  In  the  period  from  1005  to  1000,  for  example, 
raw  materials  and  fooilstuffs  comprisetl  88.0  percent  of  the  total 
imiiorts  into  the  United  States  from  South  America;  in  1031-33,  the 
percentafie  was  88.0  percent,  there  thus  beinj;  practically  no  chanjje. 
In  the  movement  of  commodities  from  the  United  States  to  South 
.Vmerica,  semi-manufactures  and  manufactures  comprised  80.3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  I'nited  States  exports  to  that  area  in  1005-0,  while 
in  1031-33  the  percentage  was  86.8.  Once  again,  there  was  practi¬ 
cally  no  change  in  the  amount  of  the  commodities  making  up  the  largest 
part  of  the  trade. 


Table  HI.- — (n)  limit'd  Staten  eximrts  to  South  America  by  economic  clannen 
[I’erctMitiiKes  of  total  exiwts  to  South  Ameriral 


Ye-irs  1  "*“■  ! 

terials 

Foodstulfs  1 

Semi-man¬ 

ufactures 

Manufac¬ 

tures 

19U.V9  . 

.  1.0 

12.7 

15.5  i 

70.8 

191(1-14 . - . 

.  2. 2 

10. 9 

18. 1  1 

68.7 

1921-25 . . . 

_  2.7 

8.8 

15.7 

72.9 

1926-;«t..  . . 

.  1.6 

8.3 

14.8 

75.3 

1931-3:1.. . 

2.  2 

11.0 

15.8 

71.0 

(b)  United  States  general  imports  from  South  America  by  economic  classes 
[rercentages  of  total  imjtorts  from  South  America] 


IStt.'HI . . 38.6  !  49.4  i  11.4  ,  0.5 

1910-14 . 38.1  '  47.8  !  12.9  i  1.1 

1921-2.5 _ 31.2  49.0  I  18.  .5  1.3 

1926-:«l . 31.3  52.3  1  1.5.5;  .9 

1931-33 . .  ..  26.0  62.9  i  9.7  1.4 


IMPORTANCE  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  TRADE 

The  importance  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  United  States  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  .Vmerica  is  revealed  clearly  in  Table  II 
above.  The  table  also  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable 
variation  in  this  importance  between  the  10  Republics  north  of  and 

■  Lack  of  statistics  which  sefiaraie  clearly  the  trade  of  non-Latin  countries  in  North  .America  from  Latin 
republics  in  that  area  makes  it  desirable  to  ttresent  in  Table  III  data  for  South  -Ameriom  countries  only. 
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including  Panama  (with  those  in  the  Caribbean),  and  the  10  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America.  The  United  States  occupies  by  far  the  lead¬ 
ing  position  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  North  American  republics, 
for  two  chief  reasons;  it  is  in  that  area  that  the  largest  amount  of 
United  States  capital  has  been  placed  in  direct  investments ;  and  that 
area  produces  tropical  and  sub-tropical  commodities  which  are  not 
produced  in  the  United  States  to  any  great  extent,  if  at  all.  Further, 
the  United  States,  by  placing  no  tariff  barriers  against  the  entrance 
of  such  non-competitive  commodities,  makes  a  wide  market  available. 
There  is  also  present  the  factor  of  geographical  proximity. 

In  the  foreign  trade  of  the  South  American  Republics,  the  situation 
is  somewhat  different:  there  the  United  States  does  not  occupy  the 
relatively  dominant  trading  position  held  in  the  above-mentioned 
area.  The  commodities  exported  from  South  American  countries  are 
largely  (with  a  few'  important  exceptions)  the  same  as  those  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  European  trade  with  South  America  is 
much  greater  than  that  w'ith  the  Latin  republics  north  of  Panama. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  {lercentage  of  United  States  trade  with  the 
South  American  nations  is  smaller  than  with  the  North  American 
republics,  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  larger  volume  w'ith  the  former 
group.  Looked  at  in  either  way,  therefore,  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  of  great  importance  to  all  the  Latin  American  republics. 

INTER-AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  TIES 

As  of  December  31,  1933,  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  estimated  that  $4,868,000,000  of  United  States  capital  had 
been  invested  in  the  20  Republics  of  Latin  America.  This  sum 
consisted  of  $3,320,000,000  in  direct  investments,  and  $1,. 548,000,000 
in  government  bonds. 

These  nearly  five  billion  dollars  represent  one  of  the  strongest 
ties  linking  the  United  States  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Essentially,  it  represents  the  faith  of  the  people  of  the  L'nited  States 
in  the  economic  future  of  Latin  America.  As  regards  direct  invest¬ 
ments,  North  American  capital  has  been  placed  in  public  utilities; 
mining  enterprises;  railroads;  meat  packing  plants;  sugar,  banana, 
and  other  agricultural  enterprises;  banking;  petroleum;  and  many 
other  types  of  investments.  The  greatest  amount  of  capital  placed 
in  direct  investments  has  been  in  the  republics  north  of  Panama;  in 
this  area  some  $1,777,000,000  has  been  invested,  with  the  greatest 
concentration  in  Cuba  and  Mexico.  In  the  10  Republics  of  South 
America,  United  States  capital  has  been  directly  invested  to  the 
extent  of  $1,543,000,000,  with  the  greatest  amounts  in  Chile,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Colombia  and  Peru,  in  the  order  named. 

A  comment  on  the  figures  in  Table  III  should  be  made  here.  It 
is  true  that  w'hile  classes  of  commodities  in  the  United  States-South 
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American  trade  have  undergone  little  change  over  the  past  30  years, 
individual  commodities  in  the  trade  have,  of  course,  changed  consid¬ 
erably,  especially  in  exports  from  the  United  States.  Thus,  radio 
sets  and  electric  refrigerators,  to  mention  but  two  products  which 
were  not  in  existence  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  today  replace  other 
manufactured  products  which  either  have  become  obsolete  with  the 
passing  years,  or  are  now  produced  or  assembled  in  Latin  American 
countries.  The  important  point  is  that  the  basic  nature  of  inter- 
American  trade  has  not  changed  over  three  decades. 

Among  the  raw  materials  which  bulk  large  in  Latin  American  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  may  be  listed  coffee  from  Brazil,  Colombia 
and  the  countries  of  Central  America;  nitrates  from  Chile;  petroleum 
from  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Colombia  and  Peru;  copper  from  Chile  and 
Peru;  and  cattle  products  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  to  mention 
only  a  few  from  a  wide  variety  of  commodities.  Trade  in  the  other 
direction,  from  the  United  States  to  Latin  America,  is  composed  of 
many  semi-manufactured  and  manufactured  products  including:  tex¬ 
tiles;  prepared  foodstuffs;  engineering,  industrial,  mining,  and  other 
machinery;  agricultural  implements;  automobiles  and  parts;  tires; 
office  equipment  and  machines;  radio  and  electrical  equipment;  boots 
and  shoes  and  other  wearing  apparel. 

United  States  capital  invested  in  the  bonds  of  national,  state  and 
municipal  governments  has  been  far  more  important  in  South  than 
in  North  America.  Thus,  of  the  total  of  $1,548,000,000  placed  in 
this  class  of  investments,  $1,371,000,000  represents  the  amount  in 
South  American  securities,  while  but  $177,000,000  has  been  invested 
in  the  bonds  of  the  Latin  governments  in  North  America.  In  the 
case  of  South  America,  United  States  investors  have  placed  their 
largest  investments  in  the  securities  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile  and 
Colombia,  in  the  order  listed;  while  in  the  Caribbean  area,  the  bonds 
of  the  Cuban  government  represent  the  largest  investment  at  present. 

The  shrinkage  in  the  market  value  of  many  Latin  American  bonds 
during  recent  years  has  of  course  meant  considerable  losses  to  United 
States  investors  in  those  securities;  but  the  effects  of  the  world 
depression  on  Latin  America  were  particularly  acute,  and  left  those 
nations  without  the  means  of  continuing  interest  and  amortization 
payments  on  many  bonds.  As  a  result,  all  the  Latin  American 
governments,  with  the  exception  of  Argentina,  Haiti,  Honduras,  and 
Venezuela  (whose  public  debt  has  been  entirely  liquidated),  were 
obliged  to  suspend  or  make  some  adjustment  of  payments  on  foreign 
obligations. 

In  connection  with  depreciation  in  bond  values,  it  must  be  recalled 
that  purchasers  of  domestic  securities  in  the  United  States  were  hit 
just  as  hard  as  were  those  who  had  bought  the  bonds  of  foreign 
governments.  However,  as  Latin  American  nations  continue  the 
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economic  recovery  already  well  started,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
value  of  their  securities  will  rise  from  the  low  levels  of  the  past  few 
yeai-s.  All  the  Latin  American  nations  which  have  been  forced  to 
suspend  payments  on  their  securities  have  announced  their  intention 
of  honorinjr  their  oblipitions  to  as  great  an  extent  as  economic  condi¬ 
tions  will  allow;  and  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  countries,  negotia¬ 
tions  are  umler  way  or  already  completed  for  at  least  a  partial 
resumption  of  payments. 

Table  IV  below  shows  the  amounts  of  I’nited  States  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  Latin  American  Republics,  as  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce: 

Table  IV. — hircxlrnetitx  of  United  Stolen  capitnl  in  Latin  America,  an  of  December 

dl,  WSd 


riiiintrx 

Direct  Invest¬ 
ments 

Portfolio  invest-  1 
ments 

Total 

Argentinii.. 

$34.'),  non,  000 

$4()8.(XX),(XX>  , 

$753,  (XX),  (XX) 

Bolivia . .  . 

02,000.  (NX) 

.5e.(xx),(X)o 

118.0(X).(X)0 

Brazil . 

197.0(M).OnO 

355.()(X).(XX) 

5.52. 000.  (XX) 

Chile . . 

4II.(XN).(N)0 

2T1,(X)0.(XX)  : 

082,  ax).  (XX) 

Colombia . . 

124,)NNI.(N)0 

148,tXX).(XX)  ! 

272,  (XX),  (XX) 

Costa  Hiea  _  . 

20.(NX).(NN) 

12,  (XX).  (XX) 

32,  (XX).)  XX) 

Culxa.. . 

840.(XN).(NNI 

m.  (XX),  000 

951.000.  (XX) 

Ooininioaii  Ueiiiililic .  .  i 

70.(NN).(XN) 

1.5. 000.  (XX)  1 

85,000.  (XX) 

Ecuaiior  . 

,  12.  (NX).  (NX) 

3.  (XX).  (XX) 

1.5.000.000 

El  Salvador  . 

'  29. 000,  (XX) 

4.tMI0.(N)0 

:u.(x)o.()0() 

Ouatemala  .  . 

08. 000.  (XX) 

4.  INN),  onn 

72.(XX).)XX) 

Haiti .  .  . 

14. 000.  (XX) 

11.  (XX).  000 

25.  (XX).  (XX) 

f>6.(NN).(NN) 

Mexio) _ 

032.(XX).(X)0 

1  3,000.000 

6.35.()(X).(X)0 

XicaraKUa  . 

13.  (XX).  (XX) 

13,000.)))X) 

Panama-. 

2.5.  (XX).  (XX) 

17,000.000 

42. 000.  (XX) 

13.  (NN).(MN) 

Pent  •  ■ .  . ■ 

1I0.IXX).  (XX) 

73. 000, 000 

189. 000.  (XXI 

1  nigiiay  .  . 

29.  (XX).  (XX) 

57,  (XX),  (XX) 

80.(XX).(XK) 

2;i4.()(X).(X)0 

1  2:14.  (XX).  (XX) 

Total . .  . 

$3.  320.  )XX).  000 

'  $1.. 518.  (XX).  (XX) 

1  .$4.  808.  (XX).  (XX) 

Of  interest  in  recent  years  has  been  the  exportation  of  capital  by 
several  Latin  American  nations.  This  has  been  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  in  the  case  of  Argentina  and  C’hile.  Nationals  of  these 
countries  have  placed  their  capital  in  direct  investments  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  South  American  republics.  While  the  amounts  have  not  been 
large  in  comparison  with  investments  of  United  States  and  European 
capital,  the  development  is  significant  in  that  it  represents  the  first 
step  by  Argentina  and  Chile  away  from  the  status  of  debtor  nation 
on  international  account. 


ECOXOMIC  .XATIOXALISM  AXD  I.XTEU-AMERICAX  HEI.ATIONS 

One  phase  of  the  economic  relations  between  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  apparently  destined  to  have  considerable  significance  is  the 
increasing  economic  nationalism  as  rej)resented  to  an  important 
degree  by  growing  industrialization  in  Latin  America.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  taken  on  added  momentum  during  the  recent  years  of  de¬ 
pression.  It  finds  its  cause  primarily  not  in  a  desire  for  reprisals 
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apiinst  trade  barriers  erected  by  otlier  nations,  nor  in  a  mere  desire 
for  complete  economic  independence.  Ratber,  it  bas  been  based  in 
the  main  upon  an  actual  need  to  find  in  the  country  the  means  of 
economic  existence  which,  tbroufib  lack  of  financial  resources,  cannot 
be  imported  from  abroad.  Thus,  durinjr  recent  years  when  the  foreign 
markets  for  Latin  American  products  all  but  disappeared,  and  Latin 
America  was  unable  to  obtain  from  its  reduced  exports  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  foodstuffs  the  wherewithal  to  import  foreign  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  many  countries  undertook  to  supply  this  deficiency  by 
establishing  new  manufacturing  industries  within  their  own  borders. 

But  whatever  the  reason  for  such  a  movement,  or  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  as  a  result 
the  economic  ties  linking  the  Americas  will  be  weakened.  On  the 
contrary,  growing  industrialization  in  Latin  .Vmerica  may  lead  to  an 
even  greater  flow  of  commodities  in  inter- .Vmerican  trade.  This 
fact  becomes  clear  upon  an  analysis  of  the  type  of  industrialization 
spreading  in  Latin  America  today.  These  industries  are  in  the  main 
those  which  produce  so-called  consumers’  goods.  To  produce  such 
goods,  machinery  is  required,  and  parts  must  be  supplied  for  the 
industries  engaged  in  assembling  products.  The  United  States  is 
particularly  well  equippetl  to  supply  both  machinery  and  parts  for 
growing  industries,  and  in  this  field  lies  an  opportunity  for  a  great 
expansion  of  inter-American  trade,  which  can  more  than  offset  any 
losses  suffered  by  the  decrease  in  exports  of  the  manufactures  which 
the  new  imlustries  are  producing  in  Latin  America.  Viewed  in  a 
large  sense,  growing  industrialization  in  Latin  America  is  but  another 
phase  in  the  economic  evolution  and  development  of  these  countries, 
and  it  is  by  recognizing  and  following  this  development  that  the 
United  States  will  find  its  opportunity  to  continue  the  movement  of 
its  products  to  Latin  .\merica  upon  a  large  scale. 

While  taking  into  consiileration  the  foregoing  factors  entering  into 
a  continued  grow'th  of  United  States  exports  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  any  expansion 
can  rest  only  upon  greater  prosperity  in  Latin  America — a  prosperity 
which  must  be  based  on  the  profitable  disposal  in  foreign  countries 
of  the  commodities  produced  by  and  exported  from  Latin  America. 
This  factor  has  been  well  recognized  by  the  present  government  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  program  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  Latin  .Vmerican  and  other  countries  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  in  order  to  secure  expansion  of  exports  from  the 
United  States,  opportunities  must  be  available  for  foreign  nations 
to  find  an  outlet  for  their  products  in  the  North  .Vmerican  market. 
On  such  a  basis,  and  on  such  a  basis  only,  can  the  economic  ties  which 
now  strongly  bind  the  .Vmerican  Republics  be  not  only  maintained, 
but  strengthened  with  the  passing  years. 
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Another  step  toward  the  pacific  solution  of  the  difficulties  of 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  over  sovereignty  in  the  Chaco  was  taken  on 
January  21,  1936,  with  the  signing  at  Buenos  Aires  of  an  agreement 
between  the  representatives  of  these  two  countries  providing  for  the 
return  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations, 
as  well  as  reaffirming  the  security  clauses  contained  in  the  protocol 
signed  on  June  12,  1935 J  The  agreement  was  adopted  in  pursuance 
of  a  recommendation  of  the  Chaco  Peace  Conference,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  mediatory  nations  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Peru,  Uruguay  and  the  United  States)  and  delegates  of  Paraguay  and 
Bolivia,  meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra 
Lamas,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina.  The  instrument 
was  submitted  to  the  respective  Congresses  for  legislative  approval 
and  subsequently  ratified  by  Paraguay  on  February  7  and  by  Bolivia 
on  February  8,  1936.  Upon  learning  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  said: 

“The  achievement  is  a  notable  one.  It  has  clearly  shown  the  desire 
of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to  negotiate  an  equitable  and  pacific  solution 
of  the  controversy  which  had  unhappily  e.xisted  between  them,  and 
it  has  further  evidenced  the  value  of  the  friendly  good  offices  of  the 
mediatory  nations  which  have  participated  in  the  conference.  I  hope 
that  the  accoril  thus  reached  is  merely  the  preliminarj’  to  a  mutually 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  boundary  or  territorial  question  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations.  The  agreement  obtained  is  another  striking 
evidence  of  the  will  for  peace  shared  by  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere.’' 

The  te.xt  of  the  documents  adopted  and  signed  at  the  Peace 
Conference  follows: 

English  translation 

Buenos  Aires,  January  21,  1986. 

Declaration 

Considering  that  the  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Peace 
Protocol  of  June  12,  1935,  have  carried  out  the  definite  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  demobilization  of  their  armies: 

■Tbe  text  of  this  protocol  appears  in  the  July,  193.S.  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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That  both  States,  in  friendly  collaboration  with  the  mediating 
countries,  maintain  their  agreement  to  fulfill  the  stipulations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Protocol  of  June  12,  1935,  and  are  now  in  a  position  to 
settle  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner  some  of  the  pending  questions: 

That  in  accordance  M*ith  the  Protocol  of  June  12,  1935,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  maintain  in  its  entirety  the  system  of  securities  established 
by  that  instrument: 

THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

With  the  noble  purpose  of  consolidating  a  propitious  atmosphere, 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  sound  understanding  and  reciprocal 
cooperation  which  should  exist  between  neighboring  countries, 

RECOMMENDS  TO  THE  PARTIES 

That,  on  the  basis  of  reaffirming  the  stipulations  of  the  Protocol 
of  June  12,  1935,  they  agree  on  the  maintenance  of  the  security 
measures  provided  in  said  Protocol; 

That  they  enact  as  soon  as  possible  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
complete  return  of  prisoners;  and 

That  they  agree  on  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
both  countries; 

All  of  which,  carried  out  under  the  auspices  and  the  moral  guarantee 
of  the  Conference,  will  contribute  greatly  towards  strengthening 
peace  and  harmony  in  the  continent. 

January  21,  1936. 

Protocolized  Act 

In  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Januarj-,  1936,  meeting 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  the  Plenipotentiary  Delegates  of 
the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Tomas  Manuel  EUo,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Dr.  Carlos  Calvo,  and  the  Plenipotentiary  Delegates  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  Dr.  Geronimo  Zubizarreta  and  Dr.  Vicente 
Rivarola,  having  in  mind  the  conciliatoiy  affirmations  and  suggestions 
received  from  the  Peace  Conference,  and  under  the  auspices  and  the 
moral  guarantee  of  said  Conference,  agree  to  the  following,  in  the 
desire  promptly  to  reach  a  definitive  settlement  of  their  differences: 

Article  I. — The  Contracting  Parties  confirm  the  obligations  derived 
from  the  Protocol  of  June  12,  1935,  and,  consequently,  reiterate  their 
intention  to  continue  honoring,  as  up  to  the  present: 

(1)  The  stipulations  relating  to  the  Peace  Conference  convoked 
by  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
to  the  ends  established  in  Article  I  of  the  Protocol  of 
June  12,  1935  (clauses  2,  3,  5,  6  and  7),  with  the  exception 
of  clause  1,  wliich  has  already  been  fulfilled  by  said 
Conference’s  Resolution  of  July  1,  1935,  and  of  clause  4, 
once  Article  4  and  the  subsequent  articles  of  the  present 
Convention  are  executed. 
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(2)  The  stipulations  relating  to  the  definitive  cessation  of  hostili¬ 

ties  on  the  basis  of  the  ])ositions  of  the  then  belligerent 
annies,  as  has  been  determined  by  the  Neutral  Military 
Commission  in  the  manner  ])ro\'ided  by  ebmses  a,  b,  e 
and  d  of  Article  II  of  the  Protocol  of  June  12,  1935. 

(3)  The  stipulations  relating  to  the  measures  of  security  adopted 

m  clauses  2,  3  and  4  of  Article  III  of  the  Protocol  of 
June  12,  1935. 

(4)  The  recognition  of  the  declaration  of  August  3,  1932,  on  the 

acquisition  of  territory  established  in  Article  IV  of  the 
Protocol  of  June  12,  1935. 

Article  II. — The  measures  of  security  covered  by  numbei-s  2,  3, 
and  4  of  Article  111  of  the  Protocol  of  June  12,  1935,  as  well  as  that 
resulting  from  clause  2  of  Article  I  of  the  present  Convention,  shall 
be  maintained  until  the  provisions  of  Article  1,  clause  3,  of  said 
agreement  of  June  12  are  totally  completed. 

Article  III. — The  Peace  Conference  shall  decide  the  practical 
(juestions  which  may  arise  in  ac<‘ord  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
I,  clause  2,  of  the  mentioned  Protocol,  for  which  purpose  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  hereby  authorize  the  Conference  to  designate  one 
or  more  special  commissions  subordinate  to  it. 

Article  IV. — The  parties  will  proceed  to  the  reciprocal  return  of 
prisoners  of  war,  beginning  the  return  within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
of  the  last  legislative  approval  of  the  present  document,  undertaking 
to  continue  it  until  the  complete  liberation  of  the  prisonei-s,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  time  limits  and  rules  which  may  be  fixed  by  the  Peace 
Conference  or  the  Executiv'e  Committee  set  up  by  it  in  case  it  tempo¬ 
rarily  suspends  its  labors,  bearing  in  mind  the  exigencies  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  carrying  out  of  transportation,  as  well  as  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  it  deems  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Concen¬ 
tration  of  prisoners  and  preparations  for  their  return  will  l)egin  as 
soon  as  this  document  is  signed. 

Prisoners  on  the  sick  list  who  <-annot  be  immediately  transferred 
will  nevertheless  be  freed  and  their  transfer  will  be  ac<‘omplished  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Article  C. — Both  parties  herebv'  request  the  Peace  Conference  to 
depute  a  special  commission  to  deal  with  ev'erything  concerned  with 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  in  accord  with  the  authorities  of  the 
respectiv'e  countries.  Said  special  commission  will  be  subject  to 
the  Peace  Conference  or  to  the  Executive  Committee  acting  for  it 
during  the  j)eriod  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  its  labors. 

Article  VI. — In  case  it  should  he  necessary  or  advisable  to  utilize 
means  of  communication  in  neighboring  States  to  facilitate  repatria¬ 
tion,  the  (iovernments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  will  request,  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  advance,  the  necessary  authorization  from  tlie  (lovern- 
ments  of  those  States. 
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Transportation  will  be  carried  out  in  accord  with  the  measures 
and  conditions  agreed  upon  hv  the  mentioned  States  on  the  basis 
of  traffic  needs,  local  security,  sanitary  requirements,  or  other  factors 
tu)t  foreseen. 

Article  VII. — Expenses  caused  by  the  transportation  of  prisoner- 
through  the  territory  of  a  third  State  shall  be  charged  to  the  country 
of  which  they  are  nationals. 

Article  VIII. — The  contracting  parties,  taking  into  consideration 
the  number  of  prisoners  and  considering  the  expenses  incurred, 
decide  to  compromise  on  the  matter,  agreeing  that  the  Government 
of  Bolivia  will  refund  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay  the  equivalent 
of  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  (2,800,000)  pesos  Argentine 
legal  tender,  in  pounds  steiling  at  the  closing  rate  on  the  twentieth 
da}'  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six,  that  is, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  five  pence,  (£154,269/19/5)  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Paraguay  will  refund  to  the  Government  of  Bolivia  the 
ecpiivalent  of  four  hundred  thousand  (400,000)  pesos  Argentine 
legal  tender,  in  pounds  sterling  at  the  same  rate,  that  is,  the  sum  of 
twenty-two  thousand  and  thirty-eight  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  four 
pence,  (£22,038/11/4)  the  resulting  balance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds,  eight 
shillings,  one  penny,  (£132,231/8/1)  in  sight  drafts  on  London,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  pesos  Argentine  legal 
teiuler,  at  the  rate  mentioned,  being  paid,  thus  terminating  all  present 
or  future  differences  on  the  matter. 

This  balance  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  within  the  period  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
last  legislative  approval  of  this  agreement,  to  the  order  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  President 
of  the  Peace  Conference  who  will  place  it  to  the  order  and  disposal 
of  the  Government  to  which  it  is  due  as  soon  as  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  informs  said  Minister  that  the  stipulations  of  this  document 
have  been  fully  complied  with  as  regards  the  reciprocal  liberation 
of  the  jirisoners  of  war. 

Article  IX.—  The  parties  agree  to  renew  their  diplomatic  relations 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  A’.—  The  present  Protocolized  Act  will  be  subject  to  the 
legislative  apjiroval  of  the  respective  Congresses  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  jirovisions  in  effect. 

By  virtue  of  which  they  subscribe,  in  three  copies  and  by  mutual 
agreement,  jointly  with  the  representatives  of  the  mediatory  States, 
to  the  present  Protocolized  Act,  which  they  sign  and  seal  on  the  date 
and  in  the  place  indicated  above. 


■  f 
i 
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Identic  Notes  Exchanged  Between  Chairmen  of  Bolivian 
AND  Paraguayan  Delegations 

January  21,  1936. 

Considering  that  tiie  Protocolized  Act  wliich  has  just  been  signed 
provides  that  it  must  be  submitted  to  legislative  approval,  and  in 
the  desire  that  said  accord  go  into  effect  without  delay,  I  comply 
with  the  pleasant  duty  of  informing  Your  Excellency  that  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  urge  upon  the  National  Congress  that  it  consider  this 
subject  witliin  twenty  days  of  today’s  date. 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  note  shall  be  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  Protocolized  Act. 


! 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  ARGENTINA' 

By  FERMIN  ESTRELLA  GUTIERREZ 

Princiftal  of  School  .\o.  5  for  Adults  and  Professor  in  “Mariano  Acosta"  }^ormal  School, 

Buenos  Aires 

Each  country  organizes  its  education  according  to  the  influ¬ 
ences,  permanent  or  temporary,  at  work  upon  its  destiny.  The  forma¬ 
tive  structure  of  that  education — curriculums,  school  systems, 
programs — always  obeys  a  strong  instinct,  a  sort  of  collective  con¬ 
science,  wdiich  above  all  and  in  spite  of  everything,  drives  the  schools 
on  to  accomplish  their  true  ends.  Education,  therefore,  depends  to  a 
lai^e  degree  on  the  forces  of  environment,  history,  and  character 
which,  instead  of  working  blindly  as  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  case, 
in  reality  respond  to  a  controlling  rhythm  and  balance. 

Education,  and  especially  adult  education,  is  a  social  phenomenon 
especially  sensitive  to  its  surroundings.  Sensitiveness  as  here  used 
does  not  mean  subordination,  but  rather  a  spontaneous,  natural 
reaction.  Therefore,  although  educational  systems  may  appear  to 
be  the  work  of  one  mind  or  the  expression  of  a  single  philosophical 
principle,  they  follow  the  ebb  and  flow  which  occurs  in  the  life  of 
every  vigorous  people. 

In  Argentina,  classes  for  adults  have  so  far  been  organized  only 
in  Buenos  Aires.  They  are  attended  by  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
all  nationalities,  all  social  classes.  The  illiterate  go  to  learn  their 
letters;  the  unemployed  are  eager  to  acquire  knowledge  that  will 
help  them  to  get  work;  laborers  attend  so  that  they  may  obtain 
greater  skill  in  their  trades;  and  young  people  continue  their  inter¬ 
rupted  education. 

Until  about  fifteen  years  ago  night  schools,  wliich  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  theory  by  law  1420  (the  Law  of  Common  Education  of 
June  26,  1884),  were  few  and  poorly  attended.  The  subjects  taught 
were  more  theoretical  than  practical. 

In  the  post-war  era,  however,  with  the  changed  tempo  of  national 
life,  special  courses  were  introduced  to  fit  the  altered  trend  of  society. 
They  filled  a  real  and  serious  need.  The  working  men  and  laborers 
who  flocked  to  night  school  needed,  once  they  had  completed  their  ele¬ 
mentary  studies,  special  training  in  some  trade  or  craft  if  they  were 
to  be  able  to  better  themselves.  Night  classes  reorganized  to  supply 
this  need  were  immediately  popular,  and  have  remained  so  ever 
since. 


>  Summary  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin. — Editor. 
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It  is  very  diflioult  to  say  what,  in  general,  should  he  the  purpose 
of  education,  but  perhaps  this  definition  of  Carlos  Octavio  Bunge 
will  he  satisfactory:  “The  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop  the 
personal  abilities  of  every  human  being  so  that  they  may  be  utilized 
to  the  full  by  the  individual  and  by  society.”  In  adult  education, 
this  dual  purpose  may  be  perfectly  realized.  The  State  should  re¬ 
gard  the  man  and  the  woman  seeking  help  from  the  school  as  an 
inescapable  responsibility,  offer  them  means  for  their  individual 
improvement,  and  direct  their  energies  for  the  general  good. 

Manual  training  is  therefore  of  great  importance  for,  as  Sarmiento 
said,  “The  manual  arts  are  an  indispensable  complement  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  nations.  The  land  does  not  increase  in  area 


A  CLASS  IX  TELEORAPHY  FOR  ADULTS. 

The  schools  of  Argentina  offer  to  the  adult  numerous  opportunities  to  imimive  his  knowledge  of  his  oocu- 
(lation  or  to  aciuire  another  trade  or  craft  for  which  he  may  f>e  better  fltte<i. 


with  the  growth  of  the  population;  therefore  rural  districts  and  cities 
both  furnish  in  every  generation  an  excess  of  hands  which,  possessing 
neither  land  nor  capital,  need  to  acquire  a  trade  in  order  to  produce 
things  to  be  exchanged  for  money  and  thus  offer  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  and  of  acquiring  capital.”  That  diagnosis  is  still  true  and  ap¬ 
plicable  to  present  conditions. 

The  schools  for  adults  in  Argentina  are  at  present  splendidly  ful¬ 
filling  the  purposes  just  outlined.  The  number  of  students  enrolled 
during  the  1933  school  year  speaks  for  itself.  The  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  Don  Octavio  S.  Pico,  gave  a  total  of 
37,438  students  enrolled  in  the  Buenos  Aires  night  schools,  12,219 
of  whom  were  in  the  primary  grades,  while  the  other  25,219  were 
taking  special  courses.  He  remarked:  “If  there  are  so  many  people 
above  school  age  who  wish  to  learn  their  A  B  C’s,  showing  thereby  a 
praiseworthy  perseverance  and  will  power,  or  who  want  to  acquire 
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knowledge  so  that  tliey  may  earn  their  living  honestly,  how  can  the 
State,  as  their  guardian,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  an  urgent  call?” 

When  in  the  future  the  history  of  Argentine  education  is  written, 
recognition  will  perforce  be  made  of  the  part  played  by  schools  for 
adults  in  meeting  the  present  needs  of  both  individual  and  country. 
'Phey  have  ceased  to  be  merely  schools  for  illiterates,  and  have  become 
the  means  for  further  training  thousands  of  laborei-s  and  working  men 
and  women  who  urgently  needed  it.  The  economic  crisis  through  which 
tlie  world  is  passing  has  made  it  necessary  for  many  who  previously 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  to  work  in  shops,  in  offices,  or  elsewhere 
outside  the  home.  Families  which  hitherto  were  amply  provided  for 
by  the  earnings  of  the  father,  now  need  the  salaries  of  every  member 
if  they  are  to  survive.  The  number  of  pupils  who  leave  school  after 
completing  the  third  or  fourth  grade  would  be  truly  appalling  if  there 
were  no  opportunity  for  them  to  continue  their  education.  Classes 
for  adults  are  to  be  found  in  all  districts  of  the  capital,  attracting  men, 
women,  and  young  people  from  all  around.  The}^  are  a  valuable 
melting  pot  for  the  nation. 

Let  us  visit  a  coujile  of  these  schools.  The  first,  for  men,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  working  class  district.  The  houses  are  small  and 
ramshackle,  the  cliildren  on  the  sidewalks  poorly  clad.  At  seven  at 
night  the  pupils  begin  to  flock  to  the  school.  Some  live  nearby, 
others  come  fifteen  or  twenty  blocks  on  foot.  They  are  all  laborers; 
they  have  spent  the  whole  day  working,  amid  the  maddening  din  of 
machinery,  and  they  are  tired,  played  out.  Nevertheless,  it  is  seven 
o’clock  and  classes  are  about  to  begin.  Work  is  something  hard, 
but  study  can  be  a  means  of  escape.  The  students  may  become  more 
skilled  at  their  trade;  they  may  prepare  themselves  to  do  other,  more 
congenial  work;  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  take  advanced  studies. 
Here  they  are  in  the  classroom ,  thirty  or  forty  resolute  wills  seeking  some 
support  to  which  to  cling.  The  teacher  knows  it;  he  knows  that  they 
come  long  distances,  that  they  are  tired  and  broken  by  toil,  that  they 
only  wish  to  be  happy,  just  a  little  happier.  And  he  stands  beside 
them,  feels  himself  their  brother,  and  works  with  a  will  because  his 
heart  is  in  his  work.  Whatever  these  thirty  or  forty  men  did  not  learn 
in  the  primary  grades,  they  are  learning  now.  Here  are  represented 
all  countries,  all  trades,  all  ages — sometimes  even  father  and  son  are 
seated  on  the  same  bench. 

In  the  other  school  we  find  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  classrooms  full  to 
overflowing  with  young  women.  Blondes  and  brunettes,  of  many 
nations,  all  belong  to  the  sisterhood  of  those  who  work  for  a  living. 
There  are  pale  and  tired  faces,  with  the  ineradicable  mark  of  the  shop 
or  the  factory,  although  others  are  merry  and  strong.  There  are 
both  old  and  young.  Some  come  to  learn  reading  and  writing;  others 
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typewriting,  hopeful  for  an  office  position;  still  others,  bookkeeping. 
Some  are  taking  dressmaking,  cooking,  and  other  domestic  science 
subjects.  All  have  come  for  a  purpose,  and  since  their  motive  is  the 
need  for  or  the  joy  of  learning,  they  make  excellent  students  and 
progress  rapidly. 

In  both  the  men’s  and  the  women’s  schools  the  special  courses  are 
better  attended  than  the  primary  classes.  The  subjects  of  such 
courses  include  commercial  arithmetic,  Spanish,  bookkeeping,  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  carpentry,  telegraphy,  ceramics,  industrial  chem¬ 
istry,  decorative  arts,  dressmaking,  domestic  science,  and  milliner}’. 
These  are  schools  of  doing,  not  simply  of  theorizing.  They  have  the 


Courtesy  of  Fermln  Estrella  Guti^rres. 


A  GIRLS’  CLASS  IX  EXGLISH. 


Interest  in  the  study  of  this  language  has  increased  rapidly  in  A  rgentina  in  recent  years,  particularly  among 
those  enrolled  in  the  Buenos  .^ires  night  schools. 


sane  and  happy  atmosphere  found  in  groups  which  are  construct¬ 
ing  something,  making  something  with  their  own  hands.  The  need 
to  do,  the  happiness  of  doing,  here  is  in  the  air  and  is  stimulating. 
Men  and  women  capable  of  making  and  of  doing  things,  no  matter 
what,  are  needed  by  our  country. 

One  especially  interesting  aspect  of  the  schools  for  adults  is  the  fact 
that  young  women  are  learning  how  to  care  for  their  homes.  In 
Argentina  there  are  no  schools  for  brides  where  they  may  be  taught 
the  secrets  of  making  a  home  comfortable  and  inviting ;  therefore  this 
function  of  the  night  schools  is  most  praiseworthy.  A  knowledge  of 
decorative  arts,  needlework,  and  domestic  science  is  a  valuable  asset 
to  any  woman.  Of  course  this  calls  for  cultured  teachers,  of  good 
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taste,  who  will  train  their  pupils  in  sobriety,  simplicity,  and  modera¬ 
tion  and  show  that  beautifying  a  house  does  not  consist  merely  in 
adorning  it.  As  the  young  women  who  attend  these  classrooms  are 
many  and  come  from  all  social  classes,  and  as  later  they  furnish  their 
homes  with  their  own  handiwork,  it  is  obvious  that  no  other  institu¬ 
tion  can  have  so  decisive  an  influence  on  the  good  taste  of  the  homes 
and  the  customs  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Moreover,  it  is  extremely  important  that  these  pupils  should  be 
taught  how  to  use  the  school  and  other  libraries,  both  general  and 
technical.  The  Inspector  General  of  Schools,  Professor  Segundo  L. 
Moreno,  has  issued  special  instructions  covering  this  point,  for  it  is 
essential  to  arouse  in  the  people  both  the  taste  and  the  desire  for  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  true  not  only  as  regards  recreational  literature — novels, 
short  stores,  biography,  etc. — but  also  as  to  books  dealing  with  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  and  related  to  each  course  or  special  topic.  In  this 
way  each  subject  will  be  studied  more  thorough^  and  with  greater 
understanding,  and  in  addition  to  the  spoken  word  of  the  teacher  the 
pupil  will  always  have  at  hand  the  supplementary  authority  of  the 
book. 

We  are  actors  in  and  spectators  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments 
in  history.  We  are  witnessing,  perhaps,  the  convergence  of  two  eras; 
the  whole  w'orld  is  still  wracked  by  the  aftermath  of  the  European 
conflagration.  Fortunately,  Argentina  is  a  country  with  great  reserves 
of  optimism  and  of  energy.  Its  citizens  have  a  national  consciousness 
of  unity  and  strength,  and  every  one,  great  and  small,  is  w'orking  for 
its  future.  Education,  intelligently  directed  and  controlled,  is  the 
strongest  leaven  in  any  evolutionary  process.  Therefore,  as  we  gage 
what  the  schools  for  adults  are  doing  today  in  the  country  and  what 
they  w'ill  be  able  to  do  tomorrow,  we  have  complete  faith  in  the  future. 

The  words  of  Sarmiento  are  especially  applicable  to  our  present 
circumstances:  “The  simplest  means  of  advancing  the  progress  of  the 
nation  is  to  train  men  to  be  productive,  especially  taking  children  and 
any  citizens  now  incapable  of  so  being  and  therefore  destroying  the 
products  and  capital  already  created,  and  converting  them  into 
architects  of  our  general  prosperity.” 


4906*5 — 36 — Bull.  3 - 4 
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GOVERNING  BOARD 

liesohitions  of  condolence. — At  a  meeting  of  the  (loverninp  Board 
held  on  danuary  8  the  following  resolutions  of  condolence  were 
adopted: 

The  Goveriiiii(|S  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  learned  with  deep 
reftret  of  the  death  of  His  KxceUency,  General  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President 
of  Venezuela,  and 
resolves: 

To  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  an  expression  of  its  profound 
sympathy,  and 

To  authorize  the  Director  General  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Government  of  Venezuela. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  learned  with  deep 
regret  of  the  death  of  His  Excellency,  Senor  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde,  former  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Peru  to  the  United  States,  and  former  V'ice  Chairman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Itoard,  and 
resolves: 

To  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  an  expression  of  its  sense  of  loss 
and  also  of  the  esteem  with  which  the*  Governing  Board  remembers  the  services 
rendered  by  Dr.  V'elarde,  and 

To  authorize  the  Director  General  to  transmit  to  the  Government  of  Peru 
and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  the  sincere  expression  of  sympathy  of  the 
Governing  Board. 

Kighth  International  Con  ference  of  American  Stateft. — The  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Peru,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Program  of  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  presented  a 
report,  unanimously  adopted,  giving  topics  for  possible  inclusion  in 
that  program.  These  were  arranged  under  the  following  headings: 
Organization  of  peace,  international  law,  economic  problems,  political 
and  civil  rights  of  women,  social  problems,  intellectual  cooperation, 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  International  Conferences  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  and  reports. 
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Juridical  pernoriality  oj  foreign  companies  and  powers  oj  attorney. — 
Tlio  report  of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  which  lias  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time,  recommended  that  the  plan  outlined 
therein  be  submitted  to  the  respective  Clovernments,  members  of  the 
I’nion.  The  Minister  of  Venezuela  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Pan  American  commercial  committees. —  Regulations  for  these  com¬ 
mittees,  formulated  pursuant  to  Article  VI  of  the  ('onvention  signed 
at  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  of  Huenos  .Vires,  June 
19,  1935,  were  adopted. 

Xationality  convention.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
I'nion,  at  the  session  held  on  February  5,  opened  the  Convention  on 
Nationality,  signed  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
.Vmerican  States  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  December,  1933,  to 
the  adherence  of  non-American  States.  The  question  was  submitted 
to  the  Governing  Board  by  the  Government  of  Chile  and  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  heatled  hy  the  Ambassador  of 
Cuba.  The  committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Convention 
on  Xationality,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Kepuhlics  at  Montevideo,  is  universal  in  its  objectives  and  that  al¬ 
though  conventions  signed  at  Pan  American  Conferences  are  usually 
open  to  the  adherence  of  the  American  Republics  only,  an  e.xception 
should  be  made  in  this  instance  and  the  Nationality  Convention 
opened  to  the  adherence  of  non-American  States.  Similar  action 
had  previously  been  taken  by^  the  Governing  Board  on  the  C'onven- 
tion  on  the  Nationality  of  Women,  also  signed  at  Montevideo. 

Ratification  of  treaties  and  conventions. — The  Governing  Board  also 
considered  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  prompt  ratification 
of  treaties  and  conventions  signed  at  Pan  American  Conferences. 
The  Board  approved  a  recommendation  that  representatives  ad- 
honorem  of  the  Pan  American  Union  be  appointed  in  each  country 
to  e.xpcdite  the  study,  approval  and  ratification  of  inter-American 
treaties  and  conventions  and  to  stimidate  the  fulfillment  of  resolu¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  adopted  at  Pan  American  Conferences. 
The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  authorized 
to  communicate  with  the  several  Gov'ernments  relative  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  representatives.  The  Director  General  was  also  author¬ 
ized  to  continue  the  publication  of  charts  setting  forth  the  status  of 
the  ratification  of  Pan  American  treaties  and  conventions  at  six- 
month  intervals,  such  charts  to  be  sent  to  each  Government,  member 
of  the  Union,  with  an  inquiry’  as  to  the  progress  toward  ratification 
since  the  publication  of  the  previous  chart. 

Aviation  conference  at  Lima.-  In  considering  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  bring  about  uniformity  of  laws  and  regulations  governing  aerial 
navigation,  as  contemplated  by  the  Inter-American  Commercial 
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Aviation  Convention  of  1928,  the  Governing  Board  ailopted  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  this  question  he  referred  to  the  Conference  of  Aerial 
Navigation  Experts  to  meet  at  Lima,  Peru.  Tlie  Government  of 
Peru  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  convene  the  conference,  which 
was  provided  for  in  a  resolution  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  exact  date  of  the  meeting  has  not 
yet  been  fixed.  Among  the  topics  on  the  agenda  of  the  Lima  con¬ 
ference  are  the  subjects  of  aerial  legislation  and  the  coordination  and 
regulation  of  aerial  traffic.  The  Governing  Board  also  urged  that  the 
Governments  which  have  not  yet  ratified  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mercial  Aviation  Convention  of  1928  do  so,  and  if  possible,  prior  to 
the  Lima  Conference  of  Aerial  Navigation  Experts. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Xews  of  other  libraries  in  the  Americas. — A  series  to  consist  of  a 
hundred  volumes  of  the  best  Colombian  literature  has  been  begun  in 
Bogota,  under  the  title  Biblioteca  aldeana  de  Colombia,  Serie  literaria. 
The  colleetion  is  to  he  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
library.  The  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  received  thus 
far  five  volumes  of  this  interesting  series.  The  full  titles  and  a  brief 
description  of  each  are  given  in  the  list  below. 

Another  Colombian  library,  that  of  the  Academia  de  la  historia  de 
Cartagena,  has  sent  a  copy  of  its  first  catalog,  dated  1935.  The  titles 
are  arranged  under  the  headings  of  national  and  foreign  history,  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  government,  liistorical  periodicals,  and  others, 
including  bibliography,  political  science,  natural  sciences,  and 
literature. 

The  Biblioteca  Popular  Bernardino  Rivadavia  in  Canada  de 
Gomez,  Argentina,  recently  sent  a  copy  of  Cultura,  the  magazine  it 
publishes,  to  the  library.  This  bi-monthly  magazine  contains  essays 
on  various  topics,  poetry,  library  notes,  book  notes,  and  rcNTews  of 
periodicals  received. 

Bibliographies  of  interest. — Senor  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  a  well- 
known  Honduran  bibliographer  and  writer  now  living  in  Me.xico,  has 
begun  a  bibliography  entitled  Mixico  en  la  prensa  de  habla  inglesa  in 
the  Mexican  periodical,  El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo.  The  bibliography  is  to 
list  all  articles  that  Senor  Valle  has  found  in  periodicals  published  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  arrangement  is  by  authors; 
the  first  section  covers  the  letters  A  to  K.  It  may  be  added  El  Libro 
y  el  Pueblo  made  its  first  appearance  since  the  January-February  1935 
number  with  the  October  1935  issue,  in  which  this  bibliography 
was  begun. 

Dr.  Emilio  Valt6n,  an  eminent  Mexican  bibliographer,  has  already 
received  complimentary  reviews  for  his  new  work,  Impresos  mexicanos 
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(1(1  si(flo  XVI,  published  by  the  National  Library  of  Mexico  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  four-liundredth  anniversary  of  printing  in  Mexico, 
which  will  be  celebrated  in  1936.  The  larf^e  volume  contains  an 
introduction  on  the  ori"in  of  printing  in  America,  biographies  of  the 
most  important  early  printers  in  Mexico  (and  therefore  in  America) 
from  1536  to  1611  and  complete  descriptions,  with  many  title-page 
facsimiles,  of  more  than  75  books  published  during  that  period.  Some 
of  these  American  incunabula  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Valton. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  has  completely  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  its  Selected  lifit  qf  recent  hooks  {in  English)  on  Latin  America, 
which  now  includes  books  published  during  1933,  1934,  and  1935  and 
replaces  the  third  edition,  published  in  March,  1933.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  34-page  bibliography  states:  “This  .  .  .  list  ...  is  com¬ 
piled  to  indicate  material  available  for  the  use  of  travelers,  members 
of  women’s  clubs  and  other  students  who  desire  extensive  reading  on 
Latin  America  in  addition  to  the  publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  list  is  primarily  of  descriptive  and  historical  books  with 
a  few  additions  relating  to  international  affairs  and  economics  that 
may  be  of  special  interest.  .  .  .”  Copies  of  this  pamphlet,  known 
as  number  4  of  the  Bibliographic  Series,  are  available  for  those 
interested. 

Among  other  recent  mimeographed  pubUcations  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  both  English  and  Spanish  versions  of  the  address 
entitled  “Present-day  significance  of  Pan  Americanism”,  made  over 
the  radio  on  December  13,  1935,  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Lmion. 

Recent  acquisitions. — The  Library'  has  been  fortunate  in  acquiring 
the  famous  Ilistoria  general  tie  los  hechos  de  los  Castellanos  en  las  islas 
i  tierra  Urine  del  mar  oceano,  of  Antonio  de  Herrera  y  Tordesillas. 
The  edition  obtained  was  the  first  one,  published  in  nine  parts  in 
four  volumes  in  Madrid  during  the  years  1601  to  1615.  Also  included, 
following  the  fourth  Decade,  is  the  author’s  famous  Descripcidn  de 
las  Indias  Ocidentales  with  14  large  copperplate  maps.  “Herrera 
held  the  post  of  historiographer  of  the  Indies  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  All  the  official  records  and  correspondence  were  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  he  had  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  material,  which  is 
now  lost.  His  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  early  American 
history  from  1492  to  1554” — thus  speaks  one  of  his  many  bibliog¬ 
raphers.  The  title-jiages  are  decorated  with  portraits  of  conquista¬ 
dors  and  Indian  chieftains,  and  pictures  of  American  life,  customs, 
and  antiquities. 

The  Hon.  Hiram  Bingham  has  presented  to  the  Union  Library  a 
collection  of  the  reports  of  the  A"ale  University  and  Yale  University- 
National  Geographic  Society  expeditions  to  Peru  under  his  direction 
during  the  years  1911  to  1916.  The  expeditions  were  made  into 
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the  interior  of  Peru,  expecially  in  tlie  Urubnmhji  valley  region,  with  a 
competent  staff  of  American  scientists.  The  reports  are  those  of 
various  members  of  the  expeditions;  they  were  published  in  the  /Vo- 
ceedlngs  and  the  liulletim  of  the  United  Staten  Xational  Muneum,  The 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  The  American  Journal  of  Science,  the 
Memoirs  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  The  American  Anthropologist,  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  Harper's  Magazine,  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  t\\o  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy 
of  Science,  and  other  scientific  journals.  The  collection  comprises 
pieces  bound  into  three  volumes,  with  many  illustrations  and  maps, 
and  forms  an  excellent  record  of  these  very  important  explorations, 
which  among  other  achievements  restored  to  the  world  the  great 
Inca  remains  on  the  summit  of  Machu-Picchu. 

Senor  Carlos  M.  Trelles  of  Cuba  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  to 
the  Library  those  of  his  books  not  already  on  its  shelves.  These 
consisted  of  eight  items,  including  two  bibliographies;  two  bio¬ 
graphies;  an  historical  essay;  a  report  and  supplementary  biblio¬ 
graphical  geography  list  for  the  liuenos  Aires  history  and  geography 
congress,  held  in  1924;  a  study  on  yellow  fever;  and  an  interesting 
longer  work  entitled  Contrihneion  de  los  medicos  cubanos  a  los  progresos 
de  la  medicina.  The  Library  already  owns  manj’^  bibliographic  works 
by  Si'ilor  Trelles  on  history,  geography,  science,  and  medicine,  aiul 
several  educational  and  historical  essays. 

Of  three  recent  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment,  which  governments,  individuals,  and  societies  have  made 
efforts  to  encourage,  two  are  by  Luis  Amaral  of  Brazil  and  one  by 
Federico  Rodriguez  Clomes  of  .Vrgentina.  The  former,  the  author  of 
several  other  economic,  social  and  political  studies  concerning  his 
native  land,  presents  in  the  first  of  these  two  books  a  brief  history  of 
the  cooperative  movement,  especially  in  Brazil  and  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo,  with  the  text  of  the  Brazilian  laws  which  have  been  in 
force  since  1907;  in  the  second  he  shows  how  cooperatives  can  func¬ 
tion  in  various  industries.  Dr.  Rodriguez  Gomes’  work  is  a  study  of 
the  Argentine  law  no.  11,388  concerning  cooperative  societies,  with 
comments  and  an  analysis  of  comparative  legislation. 

Three  interesting  Peruvian  works  are  those  recently  received  from 
the  “Editorial  Peru  Moderno’’,  published  by  that  concern  in  1934 
and  1935.  One  is  a  volume  of  biographies  of  Peruvian  physicians  of 
today;  the  second,  biographies  of  contemporary  dentists;  and  the 
tliird,  a  survey  of  the  important  industrial  and  commercial  concerns 
throughout  the  republic. 

Books  received  during  the  last  two  months  included: 

Prnbhmas  ccunomicos  momenta  [por]  Eniiliu  A.  Coni  .  .  .  liuenos  .\ires, 
“El  .Ateneo” — Lilirerfa  eientifiea  y  literaria,  1935.  20iS  j>.  18V:  cm.  |  Dr.  Coni, 
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professor  in  the  I’niversity  of  Buenos  Aires  and  economic  expert  of  the  [jeague  of 
Nations,  is  tiie  author  of  inanj-  works  on  economic  topics,  especially  those  dealing 
with  Argentine  problems.  This  Imok  includes  essays  on  several  im]K>rtant  cur¬ 
rent  (piestions,  including  foreign  exchange,  planned  economy,  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  4()-hour  week.] 

HI  derecho  internncional  privado  en  el  codigo  civil  argentino  y  eii  el  nnteproyeclo 
del  Dr.  Juan  .4.  Bibiloni  [por]  Victor  N.  Romero  del  Prado  .  .  .  Cdrdoba,  Im- 
prenta  de  la  I'niver-sidad,  193o.  7  j).  1.,  [3]-359  p.  24  cm.  [There  have  been 

several  studies  on  the  .\rgentine  civil  code,  including  .some  by  Paraguayan  authors, 
since  it  was  adopted  by  the  Paraguayan  Government  also.  Dr.  Bibiloni  was  au- 
thorimi  by  the  Government  of  .Argentina  to  draft  a  revision  of  the  cixie,  a  work 
on  which  he  was  engaged  from  1926  until  his  death  in  1933  and  which  has  been 
published  in  six  volumes  of  text  and  one  of  explanatory  notes.  The  study  here 
presented  by  Professor  Romero  del  Prado  is  one  of  several  which  he  has  written 
on  .Argentine  and  on  international  law.  In  this  volume  he  discusses  critically 
articles  of  the  existing  code  and  of  Bibiloni’s  propo.sed  revision. 

llibliografia  de  cducncion,  pedagogia  general  y  ex/mcial,  hintoria  y  legislacidn 
unii'ersitnrin  (publicacion  de  la]  Biblioteca  [de  la]  I’niversidad  nacional  de  Tucu- 
iiiiin.  Tucuman,  Imprenta  La  velocidad,  1935.  76  p.  26  cm.  (Tniversidad 

nacional  de  Tucuman.  Publieacidn  N“  267.  Boletin  de  la  Biblioteca  N“  1.) 
[This  bibliography,  prepared  as  a  contribution  to  the  first  Congress  of  .Argentine 
I'niversities,  is  the  first  publication  of  the  Central  bibliogrdfica  of  the  National 
I'niversity  of  Tucuman  library.  The  university  obtained  this  material  in 
cooperation  with  nine  other  libraries  belonging  to  schools,  societies,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  city  of  Tucuman.  The  bibliogra])hy  contains  all  publications  in 
these  ten  libraries  who.se  titles  indicate  that  they  deal  with  education.] 

Soeiedade.'t  cooperativas  (ley  11.388);  comentario — legislacidn  com|>arada — 
jurisprudencia  admini.strativa  [por]  Federico  Rodriguez  Gomes  .  .  .  Buenos 
.Aires,  Libreria  y  ca.sa  editora  de  Jesiis  Mendndez,  1935.  3  p.  1.,  [9]  "264,  xi  p. 

21  cm.  [This  is  a  complete  review  of  the  .Argentine  law  on  coo|}erative  societies.] 

Dbran  eompletas  de  Joatpiin  V.  Gonzalez.  Kdicion  ordenada  jmr  el  Congre.so 
tie  la  Nacion  .Argentina.  .  .  .  Buenos  .\ires  [Imprenta  Mercatali]  1935.  v. 
15:  543  p.  front,  (i)ort.)  24  cm.  [The  National  I’niversity  of  I.a  Plata  has 
published  11  volumes  of  Gonzalez’  works,  in  addition  to  the  four  listed  in  the 
lU'Li.KTiN  for  September,  1935.  The  present  volume  contains  PnlUica  espiritual, 
a  collection  of  addresses  made  from  1905  to  1909,  and  IIombreK  e  ideas  educadores, 
dated  190S  to  1912.] 

La  iglesia  en  America  y  la  dominacidn  espaiiola;  estudio  de  la  epoca  colonial, 
por  Lucas  .Ayarragaray.  2.  ed.,  definitiva,  corr.  y  aum.  Buenos  .Aires,  Talleres 
grdficos  argentinos  de  L.  J.  Rosso,  1933.  313  ]).  24  cm.  [The  place  of  the 

Catholic  Churchill  the  colonial  period  in  Latin  .America  is  fully  surveyetl  in  this 
long  work,  ba.sed  on  research  undertaken  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  Docu¬ 
ments  from  those  archives  are  included  in  the  text  or  printed  as  appendices  to 
various  chapters.  The  present  volume  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  version  of  the 
first  edition,  published  in  1920.  The  author  has  written  .several  other  books, 
on  |x)litical  and  sociological  subjects.] 

19,33-34,  Memoria,  informes,  dictdmenes  [de  la]  Comision  de  racionalizacion 
de  la  administracidn  nacional.  [Buenos  .Aires,  Gerdnimo  .1.  Pesce  y  cia.,  1934] 
xl,  445  p.  tables  (1  fold.)  28  cm.  [This  Commission  was  created  by  .Article 
11  of  Law  no.  11671,  concerning  the  budget  for  1933,  as  a  bureau  to  “devi.sc 
a  plan  of  administrative  efficiency  for  all  the  public  departments  and  offices, 
including  independent  bureaus,  in  onler  to  a.ssure  their  greate.st  economic 
efficiency.”  This  volume  contains  reports,  surveys  and  pro{x)sals  for  the  re¬ 
organization  of  various  federal  departments.] 
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0  cooper ativismo,  no  mundo,  no  Brasil,  em  Sao  Paulo  [por]  Luis  Amaral.  S. 
Paulo,  Livraria  editora  Odeon,  1934.  209  p.  18}4  cm.  [Senhor  Amaral  is 
Director  of  the  Bureau  to  help  cooperative  societies  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo. 
This  work  gives  a  brief  history  and  sketch  of  the  cooperative  movement  in 
theory  and  practice.  In  the  part  relating  to  Brazil  he  includes  the  text  of  the 
Brazilian  laws  of  1907,  1932,  and  1933,  discussions  of  them,  and  a  special  study 
of  the  movement  in  Sao  Paulo,  with  a  list  of  the  cooperative  societies  in  that 
state.] 

0  cooperativismo  ao  alcance  de  todos  [por]  Luis  Amaral.  .  .  .  Porto  .\legre, 
Edi?ao  da  Livraria  do  globo,  Barcellos,  Bertaso  &  cia.,  1935.  207  p.  19 
cm.  [In  this  work  the  author,  after  explaining  the  value  of  cooperative  societies 
for  dairymen,  poultry-raisers,  schools,  and  consumers,  and  as  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  agricultural  credit,  gives  suggested  statutes  for  the  first  three  named.] 

Nuestros  ingenieros  .  .  .  [por]  Santiago  Marin  Vicuna  .  .  .  Santiago,  Edito¬ 
rial  Nascimento,  1935.  302  p.,  1  1.  plates,  ports.  19  cm.  [Senor  Santiago 

Marin  Vicuna  has  long  been  known  as  a  prolific  writer;  the  list  of  his  works 
at  the  back  of  this  volume  contains  67  titles,  dating  from  1901  to  the  present. 
Of  these,  many  are  on  mining,  railroad  and  engineering  topics.  His  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Pan  American  railroad  are  well-known.  The  present  volume  in¬ 
cludes  biographical  data  on  some  thirty  Chilean  engineers,  the  most  complete 
of  which  is  that  of  Domingo  Victor  Santa  Maria.  .\n  interesting  additional 
essay,  “De  tiempos  lejanos”,  gives  the  author’s  recollections  of  student  and  uni¬ 
versity  life  in  Chile  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.] 

Umbral  girante,  poemas  [de]  Amanda  de  Amunategui.  Santiago,  Nascimento, 
1933.  140,  [1]  p.  pi.  (port.)  19  cm.  [This  volume  and  Velero  dc  triboles  are  the 
work  of  one  of  Chile’s  women  poets.] 

Velero  de  triboles,  poemario  [de]  .\manda  Amuniitegui.  Santiago,  Nascimento, 
1935.  105,  [1]  p.  19H  cm. 

Del  uso  en  sus  relaciones  con  el  lenguaje,  por  Miguel  Antonio  Caro.  [Bogota, 
Editorial  Minerva  S.  A.,  1935]  1  p.  1.,  5-164  p.,  1  1.  19^  cm.  (Biblioteca 

aldeana  dc  Columbia.  [Serie  litcraria,  N“  1])  [This  famous  work  was  originally 
delivered  as  an  address  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the  Colombian  .\cademy  of 
Letters  in  August  18S1.] 

El  Castellano  en  Amirica,  por  Rufino  Jose  Cuervo.  [Bogota,  Editorial  Minerva 
S.  A.,  1935]  2  p.  1.,  [7]-154  p.,  3  1.  20  cm.  (Biblioteca  aldeana  de  Colombia. 
[Serie  literaria,  N°  2]  )  [The  long  introduction  by  Manuel  Antonio  Bonilla  tells  of 
Cuervo’s  work  for  the  Spanish  language  and  for  erudition  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
j>liere.  This  study  represents  his  ideals  of  correct  Spanish  for  Americans.] 

Escritos,  por  Marco  Fidel  Smlrez.  [Bogotd,  Editorial  Minerva  S.  A.,  1935] 
1 1>.  1.,  [5]-171  p.,  1  1.  20  cm.  (Biblioteca  aldeana  de  Colombia.  [Serie  literaria, 
N®  3]  )  [This  collection  includes  several  of  Sudrez’  essays,  especially  the  excel¬ 
lent  Discurso  sobre  Jesucristo,  delivered  in  1913,  and  La  lengua  castellana,  an 
address  given  in  June  1910.] 

Retdrica  rj  poitica,  por  Jos4*  Manuel  Marroquin.  [Bogotd,  Editorial  Minerva 
S.  A.,  1935]  1  p.  1.,  [5]-159  p.  20  cm.  (Biblioteca  aldeana  de  Colombia.  [Serie 
literaria,  N®  4] )  [This  interesting  work  is  a  general  text-book  of  Spanish 
rhetoric  and  poetics.] 

De  la  novela;  sus  origenes  y  desenvolvimiento,  por  Diego  Rafael  de  Guzman. 
[Bogotd,  Editorial  Minerva  S.  A.,  1935]  1  p.  1.,  [5]-170  p.,  1  1.  20  cm.  (Biblio¬ 
teca  aldeana  de  Colombia.  [Serie  literaria,  N®  5])  [In  addition  to  the  titular 
essay,  this  volume  contains  another  valuable  address  by  Senor  Guzman,  Impor- 
tancia  del  espiritu  espanol  en  las  letras  colombianas.] 
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Don  06reff«}«  Liz(irto,fiindador  y  organizador  de  bibliotecas  piiblicas.  .  . 

por  Emanuel  Aguilar  J.  San  Jose,  C.  II.,  Talleres  grilficos  “La  Tribuna”,  1935. 
52  p.,  1 1.,  incl.  ports.  22  cm.  [The  late  Senor  Obregdn  is  here  depicted  as  the 
founder  of  the  first  public  libraries  in  Costa  Rica.  The  author’s  claim  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  fact  that  Obregdn  first  took  an  interest  in  this  cultural  activity 
at  the  age  of  19  and  continued  it  throughout  his  career,  expecially  as  Director 
General  of  Public  Libraries  (1890-1915)  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(1920-1924).  This  brief  study  is  an  extract  from  a  full-length  biography  in 
preparation  by  Senor  .\guilar  J.] 

Noi'clas  del  paramo  y  de  la  cordillera  [por]  Sergio  Niinez.  Prdlogo  de  Isaac  J. 
Barrera.  Quito,  Imprenta  “Ecuador”,  1934.  5  p.  1.,  [9]-293  p.,  1  1.,  20cm.  [An 

interesting  collection  of  six  short  stories  of  Ecuadorean  life.] 

Guide  book  to  the  ruins  of  Quirigud,  by  Sylvanus  G.  Morlcy.  [Washington] 
Published  by  Carnegie  in.stitution  of  Washington,  1935.  vii  [i],  205  p.  illus.,  pi., 
diagrs.,  maps.  21*2  cm.  (Carnegie  institution  of  Washington.  Supplementary 
publication  No.  16)  [The  ruins  of  Quirigua  and  adjacent  lands,  in  eastern 
Guatemala,  have  been  set  aside  as  a  national  reservation.  Dr.  Morley,  a 
well-known  authority  on  the  Maya  civilization,  has  visited  the  ruins  nine  times 
on  behalf  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Dr.  Morley  has  written  a 
chapter  on  the  Maya  civilization  and  another  on  the  Maya  hieroglyphic  writing 
in  addition  to  the  main  section,  of  114  pages,  on  the  ruins,  thus  adding  to  the 
usefulness  and  importance  of  a  handbook  to  an  archa'ological  site  both  import¬ 
ant  and  easily  accessible.] 

Poesias,  de  Jorge  F.  Zepeda.  Tegucigalpa,  Talleres  tlpognificos  nacionales, 
1935.  2  p.  1.,  [iii]-ix,  234,  iv  ji.  front,  (port.)  21  cm.  (Biblioteca  de  la  Socie- 

dad  de  geografi'a  e  historia  de  Honduras.)  [In  addition  to  a  reprint  of  Ritmos 
y  colores  de  la  tierruca  (1908)  this  volume  contains  poems  which  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals  between  that  date  and  1931,  the  year  before  his 
death.] 

Ilacia  la  escuela  socialista;  la  reforma  educacional  en  Mexico  [por]  Luis  Sdnehez 
Pontdn.  Mexico,  Editorial  Patria,  S.  A.,  1935.  3  p.  1.,  [9]-278  p.,  1  1.  17  cm. 

[Professor  Sdnehez  Pontdn  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Primary  Education  of 
the  Federal  District,  a  body  which,  since  its  reorganization  in  December,  1932, 
has  given  all  its  attention  to  the  objectives  of  teaching.  In  this  work  on  educa¬ 
tional  reform  the  author  presents  an  interesting  intellectual  statement  of  the  aims 
of  socialist  education.] 

Impresos  mexicanos  del  siglo  xvi  (incunables  americano.s)  en  la  Biblioteca 
nacional  de  Mexico,  el  Museo  nacional  y  el  Archive  general  de  la  naci6n.  Con 
cincuenta  y  dos  Idminas.  Estudio  bibliogrdfico,  precedido  de  una  introduccidn 
sobre  los  on'genes  de  la  imprenta  en  America,  por  el  Dr.  Emilio  Valtdn.  Mdxico, 
Imprenta  universitaria,  1935.  xxxi,  244  p.,  2  1.  incl.  illus.  (incl.  facsims.),  52 
plates  (incl.  facsims.,  part  col.)  30}^  cm.  (Ediciones  de  la  Biblioteca  nacional 
de  Mexico.) 

Josi  Maria  Morelos;  esbozo  de  su  vida  heroica  y  de  sus  ensefianzas.  Diferentes 
circunstancias  que  determinaron  el  gran  ciclo  americano.  (Por)  J.  Penzini 
Hernandez.  San  Felipe,  Imp.  oficial  del  estado  Yaracuy,  1935.  71  p.  18H  cm- 

[This  biography  of  a  Mexican  hero  of  independence  was  written  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  Independence  Day,  September  16,  1935,  in  Caracas,  and  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  same  day  in  the  newspaper  El  Universal  of  that  city.  As  a  back¬ 
ground,  it  gives  the  story  of  independence,  showing  the  contribution  of  Morelos 
to  the  movement.  Dr.  Penzini  Herndndez  has  written  previous  works  on  South 
.American  history.] 

Centenario  de  Manuel  Pardo,  18S4-19S4-  .  •  .  Lima,  Libreria  e  imprenta  Gil, 
S.  A.,  1935.  2  v.  2  plates.  26  cm.  [The  Pardo  family  has  long  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  Peruvian  political  life.  Manuel  Pardo  held  financial  and  diplomatic 
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offices  before  he  f)ecan»e  the  first  civilian  president  of  Pern  in  1872.  The  centen¬ 
ary  of  Pardo’s  birth  was  observetl  in  1984  by  numerous  societies  and  institutions 
in  Lima  and  other  parts  of  tlie  Uepuldic.  Tliese  two  volumes  contain  the 
laudatory  siieeches  delivered  in  his  honor,  numerous  newspaper  articles  indicative 
t)f  the  esteem  in  which  his  memory  is  held,  and  five  addres.ses  by  Pardo  himself, 
three  made  while  he  was  President  (lS72-7ti)  aiul  two  in  the  year  of  his  death 
(1878).] 

L(i  ohm  lie  los  medicos  en  el  progreso  del  Peru.  Prdlogo  del  Prof.  LiCH)nidas 
.\vendano.  .  .  .  Palabras  del  Prof.  Dr.  Hermilio  Valdizan.  .  .  .  Lima,  Editorial 
Peru  imKlerno,  1984.  218  p.,  11.  i)lates  (jmrts.)  24^2cm.  (This  collection  includes 
a  prologue  on  the  National  .\cademy  of  Medicine  by  Professor  .\vendano,  the 
f)rief  address  deliveretl  by  Prof.  Valdizan  in  honor  of  Hipdlito  irmlnue,  the 
“father  t)f  .Vmerican  medicine”,  at  the  First  Peruvian  Medical  Congre.ss  in  1927, 
and  biographies  of  8<>  i)resent-<lay  Peruvian  physicians.  Each  biography  is 
supiJlemented  by  a  list  of  the  subject’s  published  works  and  his  portrait.  Colla¬ 
borators  in  the  volume  were  Carlos  Enriciue  Paz  Soldan,  Fortunato  Quesada, 
Eduardo  Bello,  Carlos  Bambaren,  and  the  aforementioned  Leonidas  .Vvendafio. 
.\  .second  volume  is  being  i)lannod  by  this  stime  group  of  etlitors.] 

Lit  iMlontologia  en  el  Peru.  Prologos  del  Prof.  Leonidas  .\vendano  .  .  .  y  <lel 
Dr.  Kicardo  Salazar  S.  .  .  .  Colaboraciones  de  los  Drs.  .\rturo  Rojas  .  .  .  y 
Jose  Garcia  Bedova.  .  .  .  Lima,  Editorial  Peru  moderno,  198r>.  IfiO  p.  illus. 
(ports.)  25  cm.  (This  com|)anion  volume  to  La  obra  de  los  medicos  en  el  progreso 
del  Peru  contains  biographies  and  jmrtraits  of  39  Peruvian  dentists.  Professor 
■Vvendafio  contributes  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  new  .Veademy  of  Dental  Hygiene 
of  Peru;  Dr.  Salazar,  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  denti.stry;  Dr.  Rojas, 
a  historical  synopsis  of  the  dental  profession  in  Peru;  and  Dr.  Garcia  Bedoya,  a 
short  study  on  the  School  tif  Dentistry  at  the  I’niversidad  Mayor  de  San  Marcos.] 

Lit  realidad  industrial  del  Peru.  Prologo  de  Dn.  .-Vugusto  Maurer.  .  .  .  Cola¬ 
boraciones  de  los  senores  H6ctor  Boza  .  .  .  Jose  Balta,  Ricardo  Tiz6n  y  Bueno, 
•Vugu.sto  N.  VV'ie.se,  Fortunato  Carranza,  Hugo  Magil,  Tomas  Manri(|ue,  .\dolfo 
Berger.  Editores;  Federico  Bolahos,  Cesar  A.  Belaunde.  Lima  [Editorial 
Peru  moderno]  1985.  288  p.,  1  1.  illus.,  ports.  25  cm.  (This  volume  gives  an 

account  of  the  numerous  national  industries,  many  of  which  have  grown  up  in 
the  past  25  years.  Factories  and  other  industrial  concerns  are  such  a  part  of 
Peruvian  life  today  that  a  Permanent  Industrial  ExjMJsition  is  held  in  a  special 
building  in  Lima,  where  it  has  been  open  since  .Vugust  1983.  This  book  compri.ses 
reviews  of  several  activities  by  some  of  the  collaborators  and  sketches  of  the  work 
of  individual  progressive  firms.  .\  second  volume  is  promi.sed  by  the  imblishers.) 

Los  auquenidos  peruanos  [por  el  Dr.  Prof.  Luis  Maccagno]  Publicacion  del 
Ministerio  de  fomento,  Direccion  de  agricultura  y  ganaderia,  tSeccion  de  defensa 
y  propaganda.  Lima,  Lit.  tip.  estanco  del  tabaco,  1982.  2  p.  1.,  94  p.  plates 

(part  col.),  jMirt.,  maps,  diagrs.  24)2  cm.  [In  this  short  but  complete  work,  Dr. 
Maccagno  describes  the  three  Peruvian  members  of  the  zoological  family  Came- 
lidae,  that  is,  the  alpaca,  the  llama,  and  the  vicuna,  and  discii.sses  the  raising  of  all 
three.  Numerous  plates,  some  in  color,  and  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
animals,  add  interest  to  the  work.  It  was  previously  published  in  the  Boletin  de 
la  Direccion  de  agricultura  y  ganaderia,  for  November-December,  1981.) 

Baladas  /teruanas  |por]  Manuel  G[onzalez]  Prada.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Prensas 
<le  la  editorial  Ercilla,  1985.  154  p.,  2  I.  20H  cm.  [The  poems  in  this  post¬ 

humous  volume  (Gonzalez  Prada  died  in  1918)  were  written  before  1879.  Luis 
.Vlberto  Sanchez  .says  in  his  long  introduction  that  they  show  the  author’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  German  literature  of  the  jieriiMl,  when  most  of  his  fellow  .Vmerican 
poets  were  influenced  by  the  French  anil  Spanish,  and  that  they  are  a  product  of 
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Goii/iilc/  Prada’s  yoiitli,  since  lie  revised  and  eorreeteil  most  of  his  later  work  to 
obtain  terseness  of  phrase  and  correctness  in  vocabulary  and  rhythm.] 

Kvrida  de  la  Sociedad  “amigos  de  la  nrqueologia" .  .  .  .  MontevidtHi  |Imprenta 
“K1  Sinlo  ilu.strado”]  1933.  Tomo  VII:  322,  [1]  p.  illus.  (inch  maps,  plans, 
facsims.,  diagrs.)  27  cm.  [V'oliime  VII  of  the  Revista,  for  the  year  1933,  contains 
■several  monograjihs  of  historical  and  archeological  interest  in  addition  to  data  on 
the  work  of  the  Society.  The  contributing  authors  are;  Alfredo  Castellanos, 
Benigno  Ferrario,  S.  Perea  y  .\lonso,  .\ntonio  Serrano,  Carlos  Seijo,  .\rturo  Jose 
Dcmaria,  Guillermo  Furlong  Cardiff,  Carlos  Rusconi,  Mario  A.  Fontana  Com- 
jiany,  and  Buenaventura  Caviglia  (hijo).] 

.1  tentative  bibliography  of  the  belles-lettres  of  the  republics  of  Central  America,  by 
Henry  Grattan  Doyle.  .  .  .  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university  press,  193,5. 
xviii  j).,  1  1.,  130  p.  23^  cm.  (This  bibliography  and  the  one  of  Ruben  Dario 
(listed  below),  conclude  the  series  entitled  Bibliographies  of  Spanish- American 
Literature  published  by  the  Harvard  Council  on  Hispano-.\merican  Studies. 
The  .series  includes  bibliographies  of  all  the  Spanish  ,\merican  republics,  Brazil, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  the  aforementioned  one  of  Dario  (since  his  work  is  so  extensive), 
and  one  entitled  His puno- American  literature  in  the  United  States.] 

.1  bibliography  of  Rubfn  Dario  (1H67-1916),  by  Henrj'  Grattan  Doyle.  .  . 
Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  Harvard  university  jire.ss,  1935.  0  p.  1.,  27,  [1]  p.  cm. 

llistoria  general  de  los  hechos  de  los  Castellanos  en  las  islas  i  tierra  firme  del  mar 
oceano.  Escrita  por  .\ntonio  de  Herrera  coronista  mayor  de  Su  Ma"*  de  las  Indias 
y  su  coronista  de  Castilla.  En  (piatro  decadas  tlesde  el  ano  de  1492  hasta  el  de 
1.531.  ...  En  Ma**.  En  la  Emprenta  real,  1001-1615.  9  pts.  in  4  v.  double 
ina]>s.  29  cm. 

Snciologia  general:  la  interdcpendencia  (por  .\gustin  Venturino.  .  .  .  Prologo 
del  Prof.  Gaston  Richard.  ...  La  Coruna,  Editorial  Moret  (1935]  301  p.,  1  1. 

17' 2  cm.  (This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  a  series  being  written  by  the  Chilean 
sociologist,  .\gu.stin  Venturino.  In  this  book  he  shows  the  interdependence 
of  civilization  in  general,  with  special  attention  to  the  peoples  of  Latin-derived 
speech,  and  of  .\merica.] 

Musical  and  other  sound  instruments  of  the  South  American  Indians;  a  com¬ 
parative  ethnographical  study,  by  Karl  Gustav  Izikowitz.  .  .  .  Goteborg, 
Flanders  Boktryckeri  Aktiebolag  (Wettergren  »&  Kerber]  1935.  xii,  433  p. 
illus.,  tables  (part  fold.)  25  cm.  (GOteborgs  Kungl.  V'etenskaps-  och  Vitterhets- 
.Samhiilles,  Handlingar.  Femte  Fiiljden.  Ser.  A.  Band.  5.  N°  1.)  (This  long, 
complete  study  groups  the  chapters  according  to  instruments  under  the  general 
headings  I)  Idiojihones  (that  is,  drums,  rattles, etc.);  II)  Membranophones  (drums 
of  the  kettle-drum  type) ;  III)  Cordophones  (stringed  instruments) ;  and  IV)  Aero¬ 
phones  (horns  and  flutes).  The  author  states  that  “this  work  is  to  a  great  extent 
founded  on  studies  of  the  South  American  collections  in  numerous  museums.”  He 
includes  also  a  bibliography  of  fifteen  pages,  some  2()0  illustrations  of  instruments, 
and  tables  showing  the  names  given  instruments  by  different  tribes.] 

.lc(as  generates,  novena  confeiencia  sanitaria  panamericana,  eelebrada  en 
Buenos  Aires  del  12  al  22  de  noviembre  de  1934.  (Baltimore,  Reese  press,  1935] 
525  p.  illus.,  ports.,  tables,  maps,  diagrs.  25)4  cm.  (The  proceedings  of  the  Ninth 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  include  regulations,  program,  list  of  delegates, 
acts  of  the  plenary  sessions,  and  an  apiiendix  containing  various  papers  presented, 
seven  of  which  were  about  sanitation  in  different  countries.  The  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  is  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  Sanitary  Conferences.] 

New  mafiazines  or  those  received  for  the  first  time  are  listed  below: 

Boletin  esladistico  e  informativo;  caja  nacional  de  ahorro  postal.  Buenos  Aires, 
1935.  Ano  1,  N“  1,  septiembre,  1935.  18  p.  7x10  cm.  Monthly.  Address: 

Callao  y  Bartolome  Mitre,  Buenos  Aires,  Repdblica  Argentina. 
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Boletin  bibliogrdfico  de  la  biblioteca  mayor  de  la  universidad  nacional  de  Cdrdoba. 
C6rdoba,  1935.  Afio  II,  N®  1,  agosto  de  1935.  25  p.  plates.  18x27  cm. 
Monthly.  Address:  Casilla  Correo  63,  C6rdoba,  Repubilca  Argentina. 

Graphe;  hoja  informativa  del  instituto  y  liceo  grafotecnico.  Buenos  Aires, 

1934.  Ano  1,  N“  1,  septicmbre  de  1934.  [8]  p.  18x27  cm.  Monthly.  Address: 

Carlos  Pellegrini  1535,  Buenos  Aires,  Repilbiica  Argentina. 

lioletim  do  departamento  de  cstradas  de  rodagem  do  estado  de  S.  Paulo.  Sao 
Paulo,  1935.  Anno  1,  N°  1,  outubro  de  1935.  176  p.  illus.,  diagrs.,  maps. 

Quarterly.  Director,  Eng.  Clodomir  Ferro  V'alle.  Address:  Rua  Riachuelo  N® 
25,  6°  andar,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Touring  club  do  Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1935.  Anno  III,  X®  28,  outubro  de 

1935.  12  p.  32Jix48  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Touring  Club  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Annacs  da  associaqdo  dos  criadores  de  cavallos  crioulos.  Pelotas,  1935.  .\nno  I, 
N®  1,  julho  de  1935.  96  p.  illus.  18x27  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Rua  15  de 

Novembro  556,  Pelotas,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brasil. 

Magazine  commercial;  orgao  official  da  Liga  do  commercio  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1935.  Anno  1,  X°  1,  dezembro  de  1935.  40  p.  22x29  cm. 

Monthly.  Editors:  Mucio  Continentino  e  Arnon  de  Mello.  Address:  Rua  1®  de 
Margo  84-2®,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

lievista  brasileira  de  musica;  publicada  pelo  Instituto  naeional  de  musica  da 
universidade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1935.  Volume  2,  2°  fascicule, 
junho  de  1935.  (75)  p.  19x27  cm.  Quarterly.  Address:  Rua  do  Passeio  98, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Boletin  de  ganaderia,  publicaciones  del  ministerio  de  agricultura  y  comercio. 
Bogotd,  1935.  X®  1,  septiembre  de  1935.  59  p.  17x24}^^  cm.  Monthly. 

Addre.ss:  Ministerio  de  agricultura  y  comercio,  Bogotd,  Colombia. 

Comercio;  organo  del  departamento  de  comercio  del  ministerio  de  agricultura. 
Bogotd,  1935.  Ano  1,  X®  1,  noviembre  de  1935.  22  p.  illus.,  map.  24x34  cm. 

Director,  Raimundo  Aguirre  Agudelo.  Address:  Departamento  de  Comercio, 
Ministerio  de  Agricultura,  Bogotd,  Colombia. 

Apicultura;  revista  mensual.  Habana,  1935.  Vol.  1,  X®  1,  junio  de  1935. 
22  p.  illus.  20'ix29  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Aguiar  101,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Revista  de  la  cdmara  de  comercio,  agricultura  e  induslrias.  Quito,  1935.  Agosto 
de  1935.  30  p.  19x28)2  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Callc  Venezuela  75,  Quito, 

Ecuador. 

Boletin  del  depa  tamento  de  previsidn  social  y  trabajo.  Quito,  1935.  Ano  1, 
X°  2,  diciembre  de  1935.  28  p.  22x32  cm.  Semi-monthly.  Editor:  Luis  Maldo¬ 
nado  E.  Address:  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Boletin  de  hacienda;  publicacion  trimestral  del  ministerio  de  hacienda,  crddito 
piiblico,  industria  y  comercio.  San  Salvador,  1935.  Tomo  1,  X®  1,  octubre  de 
1935  (3®  ejKJca).  95  p.  19x25  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:  .\lfonso  Rochac.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Ministerio  de  hacienda,  credito  publico,  industria  y  comercio,  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  El  Salvador. 

El  Salvado  ■;  organo  ohcial  de  la  junta  nacional  de  turismo.  San  Salvador, 
1935.  Ano  1,  X®  1,  noviembre  de  1935.  32  p.  illus.  22}^x31  cm.  Monthly. 
Editor:  Dr.  .\dolfo  Perez  Menendez.  Address:  Bajos  del  Hotel  Xuevo  Mundo, 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

Boletin  archivo  general  del  gobierno.  Guatemala,  1935.  Tomo  1,  X®  1,  octubre 
de  1935.  76  p.  17^x26  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Secretarfa  de  gobernacidn  y 

justicia,  Guatemala,  Guatemala. 

Revisla  de  la  escuela  normal  central  de  sefMritas.  Tegucigalpa,  1935.  Ano  1, 
X®  1,  noviembre  de  1935.  24  p.  22x29^2  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddres8:  Escuela 
normal  central  de  senoritas,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 
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El  niho;  revista  cultural  niensual.  Mexico,  D.  F.  1935.  Vol.  1,  N“  1, 
novieinbre  de  1935.  55  p.  19Hx28H  cm-  Monthly.  Editors;  Dra.  Enelda  G. 
Fox  y  Sra.  Grace  Galvin.  Address:  Gante  15,  Desp.  239,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Digesto  Latinoamericano.  Latin  American  Digest.  Mexico,  D.  F.  1935. 
15  de  diciembre  de  1935.  32  j).  23x35  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Salomdn  de  la 
Selva.  Address:  Doctor  Mora  23,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

El  Productor  nacional:  revista  mensual  sobre  f?a»'aderia,  agricultura  e  industrias. 
Circulaci6n  gratuita,  2,000  ejcmplares.  Panama  City,  1935.  Ano  1,  N"  2, 
diciembre  20  de  1935.  33  p.  22x29}^  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Augusto  Dziuk. 

.\ddress:  Apartado  599,  Panamd,  Panami. 

Revisia  del  Institiito  Sanmarliniano  del  Peru.  Lima,  1935.  .\no  1,  N®  1, 
julio  de  1935.  59  p.  17K>x25  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Calle  de  Valladolid 

224,  Lima,  Peru. 

La  Campana  de  la  granja;  urgano  de  union  entre  alumnos  y  exalumnos  de  la 
granja  taller  escolar  de  Puno.  Puno,  1934.  .\no  1,  N°  1,  diciembre  de  1934. 
12  p.  illus.  19x26*^  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  La  Campana  de  la  Granja,  Puno, 
Peru. 

Boletin  de  la  direccidn  de  obras  ptiblicas  y  vias  de  comunicacidn.  Lima,  1935. 
.\no  1,  N“  2,  3''  trimestre  de  1935.  183  p.  tables,  maps,  diagrs.  17}^x24}^^ 

cm.  Address:  Direccion  de  Obras  Piiblicas  y  Vias  de  Comunicacion,  Lima,  Peru. 

liolelin  de  la  direccidn  de  salubridad  publica.  Lima,  1935.  Ano  1,  N°  1,  1°- 
2®  trimestre  de  1935.  184  p.  tables,  illus.  17}4x25  cm.  .Address:  Direc- 

ci6n  de  Salubridad  Publica,  Lima,  Peru. 

Truxillo;  revista  de  ciencias  y  cultura.  Trujillo,  1935.  Ano  1,  N®  2-3, 
agosto-septiembre  de  1935.  107  p.  illus.  16x24J<  cm.  .\ddress.  Revista 
Truxillo,  Trujillo,  Venezuela. 

Boletin  informalivo;  editado  por  la  “.4sociaci6n  internacional  de  Prensa”, 
Montevideo,  1935.  noviembre  de  1935.  1  p.  40x58  cm.  Monthly.  Address: 
Rincon  593,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Reviata  cientifica;  organo  de  divulgacion,  ciencias  jurfdicas,  ciencias  medicas. 
Caracas,  1935.  Ano  1,  N®  1,  septiembre  de  1935.  92  p.  15x23  cm.  Editor: 

Dr.  Francisco  Ramirez.  Address:  San  Jose  a  Santa  Rosa  23,  Caracas,  V'enezuela. 
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MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  FOR 
PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  PROGRAMS 


.^^PKIL  14,  Pan  American  Day,  is  observed  more  widely  every 
year  by  government  oflicials,  schools,  and  civic  and  other  oi^aniza- 
tions  throughout  the  Americas.  From  the  first  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  has  provided  for  free  distribution  material  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  suitable  for  use  in  programs  prepared  for  that  occasion. 
For  the  sLxth  commemoration  of  the  day,  in  1036,  a  wide  selection  is 
offered,  part  prepared  especially  in  the  I’nion,  part  taken  from  pro¬ 
grams  of  other  years  and  graciously  made  available  to  all  by  the 
authors.  Some  of  the  items  are  intended  for  elementary  schools,  some 
for  high  schools,  and  some  for  colleges  and  adult  groups.  The  material 
appropriate  to  each  group  is  as  follows:  PJlfDientary  schools,  nos.  2,  o, 
6,  S,  9,  11,  17,  IS,  19,  20,  23,  24,  25  (this  selection  may  be  obtained  by 
dmply  ordering  Clroup  A);  hhfh  schools,  nos.  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  16,  19,  20,  21, 22,  26  ((Iroup  H);  colleges  aiul  udnit  groups, 
nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  12,  13,  26  (Group  C).  Individual  selections 
may  also  be  made  and  ordered  by  number. 

The  material  available  is  as  follows: 

1.  Special  issue  of  the  Bui.leti.v  of  the  Pax  .\mekicax  I'xiox. — The 
Fehniary  1036  issue  of  the  Bui  letix  of  the  Pan  .\inerieaii  I'nioii  was  dedicated 
to  Pan  .■\inerieaii  Day,  and  contained  an  article  on  “Recent  Pan  .\u  erican  .Achieve¬ 
ments”  by  Profeasor  C.  II.  Haring;  a  series  of  sketches  of  men  and  women  who 
have  made  a  notable  contribution  to  their  country  or  to  many  countries  in  state.s- 
manship,  education,  science,  or  letters;  a  brief  account  of  economic  develoimients 
in  each  Latin  .American  countrv-  during  1935;  and  a  list  of  the  most  important 
events  of  Pan  .American  significance  in  1935. 

2.  The  meaxixu  of  Pa.v  .American  Day. — .An  article  on  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Pan  .American  Day,  including  extracts  from  editorial  comment  in 
the  iiress  of  the  United  States  and  I.<atin  .America  on  tlie  significance  of  the  Day. 

3.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  .America. — .A  discussion  of 
the  changes  in  the  politico-economic  jiolicies  of  the  L'nited  States  toward  Latin 
.America  in  n*cent  years. 

4.  The  evolution  or  International  .American  Conferences. — The  origin 
and  development  of  the  system  of  conferences  on  the  .An  erican  continent,  and  of 
international  coojieration  among  the  twenty-one  rejmblics. 

5.  Latin  America  at  a  glance. — .A  booklet  summari/.ing  imimrtant  historical, 
geographical,  commercial  and  other  data  on  all  the  Latin  American  republics. 

6.  Flags  and  co.at.s-of-arms  or  the  .American  n.atioxs. — Historical  sketch 
and  lirief  description  of  the  meanings  of  the  flags  and  coats-of-arn  s  of  the  twenty- 
one  .American  Republics. 

7.  Pa.\  .American  student  clubs. — .An  account  of  tne  Pan  American  student 
club  movement  in  the  United  States. 
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S.  Fan  Amekk’an  patriots. — A  sprii's  of  biograjihical  sketches  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  national  herot's  and  distinguished  figures  of  the  American  Republics: 


(Individually  printed. 

((.  Sinidn  Holivar,  of  Venezuela. 
h.  .lo.-e  (lervasio  .\rligas,  of  I'ruguay. 
r.  Benito  Judrez,  of  Mexico. 

(/.  .luan  Rafael  Mora,  of  ('osta  Rica. 

(.  Francisco  Morazdn,  of  Honduras. 

/.  Bernardo  O’lliggins,  of  ('bile. 

(/.  Doin  Fedro  II,  of  Brazil. 

h.  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  (’ostilla,  of 

Mexico. 

i.  .Mberlo  .''autos  Dumont,  of  Brazil. 


Kindly  specify  those  desired) 

Francisco  fie  Miraiula.  of  Venezuela. 

k.  Domingo  F'austino  Sarmiento,  of 
-Argentina. 

l.  Josd  Bonifacio  de  .Vndrada  e  Silva, 
of  Brazil. 

ni.  .Io.sd  Hip61ito  I'nanue,  of  Feru. 
ti.  Miguel  Larreinaga,  of  Nicaragua, 
o.  .Io.s6  Marti,  of  Cuba. 

/I.  -Antonio  .Jos6  de  Sucre,  of  Bolivia. 
</.  .losd  de  San  Martin,  of  .Argentina. 


9.  Latin  -AMERirA  at  play. — Description  of  the  national  fiestas  of  various 
Latin  -American  countries,  together  with  an  account  of  popular  sports,  games,  and 
other  jtastimes. 

10.  FicoxoMie  TIES  LiXKixci  THE  AMERICAS. — -All  analysis  of  some  of  the  basic 
factors  in  the  mutual  economic  deiiendence  of  the  rnited  States  and  the  nations 
of  Latin  -America. 

11.  FicoNOMic  GIFTS  OF  -AMERICA  TO  THE  WORLD. — Description  of  various 
priKlucts  which  have  been  found  or  grown  in  the  -Americas,  the  use  of  which 
has  spread  over  the  world — especially  adajited  for  children. 

12.  Seeing  T.iE  other  Americas. — -A  description  of  some  of  the  principal 
attractions  for  tourists  in  the  Latin  American  republics. 

13.  -A  GLANCi  .AT  Latin  -American  civilization. — An  outline  of  the  elements 
which  have  inf.uenced  the  development  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 


Plays  and  Pageants 

14.  Simon  BolIvar,  the  Liberator. — A  pageant  drama,  by  Barbara  Ring. 
(Takes  about  one  hour  and  a  half  to  jiresent;  suitable  for  production  by  colleges 
and  high  schools.) 

15.  Pan  -America. — A  pageant,  by  Grace  Swift.  (Takes  about  30  minutes  to 
present;  suitable  for  presentation  by  high  schools). 

16.  Pan  -America  speaks. — A  [lageant,  by  Malnd  Kunkel.  (Takes  alxnit 
1  hour  and  15  minutes  to  present;  suitable  for  presentation  by  high  schools). 

17.  Christ  of  the  -Andes. — A  play,  by  Mrs.  F-leanor  Holston  Brainard. 
(Takes  about  15  minutes  to  present;  suitable  for  pre.sentation  by  sixth  grade 
pupils.) 

18.  “Viva  Pan  -America”. — -A  play,  by  pupils  of  the  Kern  -Avenue  School, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  written  under  the  direction  of  Helena  G.  Niegosch, 
M.  A.,  -A.  M.  in  Kd.  (Takes  about  45  minutes  to  present;  suitable  for  presentation 
by  elementary  .scIumiIs). 


Miscellaneous  M.aterial 

19.  Outline  of  ceremonies  using  flags  of  the  2i  .American  Republics, 
including  a  list  of  firms  from  which  flags  maj"  Ije  purcha.sed. 

20.  Typical  Pan  -American  day  programs. — A  descrijition  of  programs  which 
have  Iwen  presented  by  elementary  and  high  .schools  in  pa.st  years. 

21.  Panamerican.a. — A  study  project  for  junior  high  schools,  by  Norman  H. 
Wliitehead.  Outline  for  a  group  study  program  in  grades  7  9,  covering  comn  erce, 
transportation,  climate,  natural  resources,  history,  geography,  etc.,  of  the 
American  republics.  Primarily  for  high  school  teachers. 
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22.  Bibliographies  ox  Pax  .\mericax  Topics. — SiiRKested  for  use  in  liigh 
schools.  (Exhausted.) 

23.  List  of  juvexile  books  on  I.atin  America. — With  notations  as  to  the 
ages  for  which  the  books  arc  suitalile,  and  names  of  publishers. 

24.  Our  friends  in  the  South. — An  account  of  how  Latin  American  students 
show  their  friendship  for  the  United  States.  For  elementary  schools. 

25.  .4  SCHOOL  which  unites  two  countries. — The  story  of  the  .Artigas  school 
in  Paraguay,  named  for  tlie  national  hero  of  Uruguay.  For  elementary  schools. 

26.  Sources  for  Latin  .American  music. — Brief  lists  of  songs,  orchestra  and 
band  arrangements,  and  collections  of  songs,  which  may  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  material  for  free  distribution,  two 
musical  arrangements,  for  which  a  small  charge  is  made,  are  also 
available: 

27.  National  anthems  of  the  .\merica.\  Republics. — .Arrangement  for 
])ianu  of  excerpts  from  the  national  anthems  of  the  21  .American  Republics. 
Kspecially  adapted  for  ceremonies  involving  the  use  of  the  flags.  (See  No.  19 
above.)  Price  25  cents. 

2H.  National  anthe.ms  of  the  .V.merica.v  Republics. — .Arrangement  for 
six-piece  orchestra  (piano,  first  and  second  violins,  viola,  cello  and  bass)  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  national  anthems  of  the  21  .Vmerican  Republics.  Especially 
adaptable  for  flag  ceremonies  (see  No.  19  above).  Price  50  cents.  (Includes  t 
No.  27,  arrangement  for  jiiano.)  > 

PERUVIAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  INCREASED  IN  1935  | 

The  favorable  trend  in  the  economic  situation  of  Peru  was  main-  i 
tained  until  the  end  of  the  year,  as  revealed  by  the  latest  reports,  I 
particularly  those  concerning  international  trade.  The  total  foreign  ' 
commerce  of  Peru  amounted  to  483,683,000  soles,  or  13,586,000  more  I 
than  in  the  year  1934.  Exports,  valued  at  308,923,000  soles,  reached  * 
the  highest  figure  in  many  years;  while  imports  increased  from  165,-  ' 
003,000  soles,  in  1934,  to  174,760,000  soles  in  1935.  ! 

Erroneous  figures  contained  in  an  unofficial  publication  received  | 
from  Lima  with  regard  to  Peruvian  trade  with  the  United  States  ; 
during  the  first  10  months  of  1935 — figures  which  unfortunately  were  ^ 
used  in  the  article  on  Peruvian  economic  conditions  published  in  the  t 
February  issue  of  the  Bulletin — are  now  corrected  in  accordance  ) 
with  the  official  report  of  the  Department  of  General  Customs  ; 
Statistics,  at  Callao.  Peru’s  imports  of  American  goods  increased  ■ 
by  10,014,000  soles  over  the  first  10  months  of  1934.  The  official 
figures  also  show  that  greater  purchases  of  Peruvian  products  by  ' 
Japan  had  changed  an  unfavorable  balance  of  6,148,125  soles  recorded  j 
in  the  first  10  months  of  1934,  to  a  balance  of  345,711  soles  favorable  ( 
to  Peru  in  the  same  period  of  1935.  I 
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